►  DOCUMENT  DISTRIBUTION 

Wang  builds  Disoss  bridge 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


LOWELL,  Mass.  —  Wang  Laboratories, 
Inc.  last  week  increased  its  compatibility 
with  IBM  network  environments  by  intro¬ 
ducing  an  LU  6.2  interface  option  for  its 
gateway  to  IBM’s  Disoss  (“LU  6.2  to  fly 
from  Wang’s  wings,”  Network  World,  May 
12). 

As  one  of  the  preeminent  suppliers  of  of¬ 
fice  systems  —  in  particular,  word  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  —  a  high  degree  of  com¬ 
patibility  with  the  IBM  document-handling 
standard  is  a  critical  requirement  for 
Wang. 


The  adoption  of  LU  6.2  as  a  transport 
option  for  Disoss  is  a  strategic  shift  for 
Wang.  It  simplifies  the  link  to  Disoss  and 
makes  possible  further  long-range  compati¬ 
bility  goals  with  IBM’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture. 

The  company  also  enhanced  its  gateway 
to  IBM’s  Professional  Office  System  (Profs) 
with  its  integration  of  Profs  and  Wang  Of¬ 
fice. 

In  addition,  Wang  introduced  3270  VS 
Logon  software.  With  the  package,  IBM 
3278  terminal  users  are  provided  access  to 
all  but  the  word  processing  capabilities 
within  Wang  Office,  which  is  a 

See  LU  6.2  page  48 
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►  PROFILE 


►  REGULATORY  RIVALRY 


Bellairs  wears 
ICA,  ABC  hats 

BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


For  more  than  40  years,  the 
hour-long  commuter  train  ride 
into  Manhattan  from  Chester 
Bellairs’  home  in  Nassau  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.Y.,  has  provided  quiet 
time  to  mull  over  strategic  net¬ 
work  plans. 

Bellairs  is  communications 
manager  for  Capital  Cities 
ABC,  Inc.,  chairman  of  this 
year’s  International  Communi¬ 
cations  Association  (ICA)  Te¬ 
lecom  ’86  conference  and  most 
likely  candidate  for  the  ICA 

IgjpTtontinued  on  page  35 


Supreme  Court  curbs 
FCC  rule  over  PUCs 

Lower  rates,  longer  write-offs  may  result  from  states'1 
rights  victory  in  court's  depreciation  declaration. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  last  week  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  cannot  dictate  telephone  equipment 
depreciation  methods  or  related  rate-making  poli¬ 
cies  to  state  public  utility  commissions.  The  court’s 
decision  upheld  state  authority  in  setting  depreci¬ 
ation  policy  for  all  telephone  companies  offering 
intrastate  telephone  service. 

If  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  results  in  slower 
depreciation  rates  for  such  equipment,  business 
and  residential  ratepayers  could  reap  the  benefit 
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of  lower  rates  for  intrastate  service.  States  that  fa¬ 
vor  slower  depreciation  could  order  telephone 
companies  to  lower  their  intrastate  rates.  And 
states  could  conceivably  force  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  in  customer  refunds 
based  on  the  depreciation  rates  they  would  have 
implemented  had  the  FCC  not  imposed  accelerated 
rates  earlier.  Observers  said  that  if  such  refunds 
were  ordered,  they  would  likely  become  the  focus 
of  legal  battles. 

Depreciation  schedules  regulate  how  telephone 
companies  write  off  the  cost  of  aging  equipment 
and  are  part  of  the  formulas  used  by  regulatory 

See  Supreme  Court  page  53 
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►  PBX  PORTRAITS 

CXC  users  speak 

Say  all  is  “ Rose-y  ”  with  switch. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


Users  of  CXC  Corp.’s  highly  touted  Rose  private  branch 
exchange  love  the  switch  for  its  specialized  message  fea¬ 
tures  and  voice  capabilities.  But  those  users  have  yet  to 
try  the  system’s  most  trumpeted  feature  —  its  data 
switching  capabilities. 

The  Rose  was  originally  heralded  by  company  officials 
and  analysts  as  a  so-called  fourth-generation  PBX  —  a 
voice  switch  that  provided  local  net  capabilities,  making  it 
as  easy  to  network  data  devices  as  telephones.  The  system 

See  Rose  page  8 
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►  COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGERS 


►  AT&T 


llilsa’s  manhunt  is  over; 
hiring  caps  reshuffle 

Merging  communications  roles  spawns 
complexity  for  those  in  the  hiring  chairs. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Writer 


TULSA,  Okla.  —  Finding  a  quali¬ 
fied  communications  manager  can 
be  as  difficult  as  mining  for  gold. 
Companies  often  spend  plenty  of 
time  sifting  through  piles  of  re¬ 
sumes  in  search  of  that  one  golden 
candidate. 

J.M.  Dowd,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  communications  services 
for  the  city  of  Tulsa,  mined  for  a 
communications  manager  for  some 
four  and  a  half  years  before  he  fi¬ 
nally  hit  pay  dirt.. 

In  1981,  Dowd  was  lured  away 
from  American  Airlines,  which  has 
its  principal  data  processing  opera¬ 
tions  here,  to  head  up  the  city  of 
Tulsa’s  DP  operations.  Dowd  decid¬ 
ed  that  the  various  communica¬ 
tions  responsibilities  should  come 
under  the  aegis  of  one  person. 
Voice,  data  and  radio  networks 
were  controlled  by  employees  in 
three  distinct  city  departments. 
The  DP  department  controlled  only 
the  data  network. 

For  more  than  three  years,  Dowd 


lobbied  city  managers  to  restruc¬ 
ture  the  communications  functions. 
Last  June,  the  lobbying  effort  bore 
fruit  when  voice  responsibilities 
were  brought  under  DP’s  wing  and 
a  new  position,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications,  with  a  salary  be¬ 
tween  $42,000  and  $52,000,  was 
created. 

In  August,  a  search  was 
launched  to  fill  that  position.  The 
city  placed  advertisements  in  local 
newspapers  and  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  ads  ran  in  the  late 
summer  and  drew  more  than  100 
applicants  for  the  position. 

Last  fall,  four  candidates  trav¬ 
eled  to  Tulsa,  where  they  were  in¬ 
terviewed  by  a  member  of  the  city’s 
personnel  department,  Dowd  and  a 
citizens  advisory  board  made  up  of 
a  professor  from  the  University  of 
Tulsa  and  an  American  Airlines 
employee. 

The  city  was  looking  for  some¬ 
one  who  had  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
electrical  engineering,  and  who  had 
experience  in  running  voice  and 
data  networks  and  working  with 
See  Tulsa  page  7 
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Transponder  lease  may 
spell  Skynet  service  woes 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


BASKING  RIDGE,  N.J.  —  Users 
who  sign  up  for  AT&T  Communica¬ 
tions’  new  Skynet  Star  Network 
Service  may  be  susceptible  to  ser¬ 
vice  outages  and,  when  AT&T 
leases  more  expensive  satellite 
transponders  in  1989,  face  poten¬ 
tially  higher  service  rates. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  gave  AT&T  the  go- 
ahead  to  begin  offering  the  Ku- 
band  service  on  May  20,  amidst 
complaints  from  competitiors 
about  the  pricing  of  the  service 
(“AT&T  starts  Vsat  service,”  Net¬ 
work  World,  May  26). 

Skynet  Star  Network  Service  is  a 
two-way  very  small  aperture  termi¬ 
nal  (Vsat)  service  that  will  enable 
users  to  communicate  with  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  locations  via 
satellite.  AT&T  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  RCA  American  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  to  lease  two  tran¬ 
sponders  on  its  K-2  communica¬ 
tions  satellite  to  support  the 
fledgling  service.  A  transponder  is 
a  satellite  device  that  receives  ra¬ 
dio  signals  from  earth,  amplifies 
the  signals  and  retransmits  them  to 
one  or  multiple  locations  on  earth. 

According  to  the  lease  agreement 
filed  with  the  FCC,  AT&T  Commu¬ 
nications  will  pay  RCA  Americom 
$300^000  per  month  for  use  of  the 
two  transponders. 

When  RCA  Americom’s  K-3  sat¬ 
ellite  is  launched  early  in  1989, 


AT&T  will  switch  the  two  tran¬ 
sponders  for  a  pair  on  the  new  sat¬ 
ellite. 

Use  of  these  protected  transpon¬ 
ders  will  double  AT&T’s  space  seg¬ 
ment  costs  to  $600,000  a  month. 

There  are  two  general  transpon¬ 
der  classifications,  preemptible  and 
protected.  Users  who  lease  preemp¬ 
tible  transponders  may  be  bumped 
off  the  transponder  if  a  protected 
transponder  fails. 

Protected  transponder  lessees 
pay  a  far  higher  monthly  fee  to  the 
satellite  owner  for  the  added  de¬ 
gree  of  protection. 

AT&T’s  current  lease  with  RCA 
Americom  is  for  preemptible  tran¬ 
sponder  space.  While  AT&T  claims 
users  of  its  Vsat  service  will  be  ade¬ 
quately  insulated  from  satellite 
equipment  problems,  it  added  that 
the  risk  of  the  service  being  forced 
off  the  K-2  satellite  does  exist. 

According  to  Karl  Savatiel, 
AT&T  satellite  communications  di¬ 
rector,  “The  possibility  [of  the  ser¬ 
vice  being  forced  off  the  satellite]  is 
there  but  it  is  very  remote.  Users 
would  not  be  put  in  a  severe  emer¬ 
gency  situation  for  a  long  period  of 
time.” 

Guy  Lewis,  broadcast  services 
director  for  RCA  Americom,  agreed 
the  likelihood  of  the  service  being 
pushed  off  the  satellite  is  remote. 
In  the  event  of  a  partial  satellite 
failure,  companies  with  protected 
transponders  would  be  bumped  to 
spare  satellite  transponders.  Those 
See  Skynet  page  53 


►  DATA  BASE  MACHINES 

Users  look  to  data  hook 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Writer 


A  principal  problem  corpora¬ 
tions  face  when  they  attempt  to  tie 
dissimilar  systems  together  is  data 
incompatibility. 

Despite  an  overabundance  of 
available  tools  aimed  at  solving  the 
problem,  another  technique  has 
quietly  begun  to  attract  users’  at¬ 
tention.  A  small  but  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  are  employing  an 
emerging  technology  —  data  base 
machines  —  as  the  cornerstone  in 
an  information  systems  architec¬ 
ture  built  around  a  variety  of  in¬ 
compatible  devices. 

Data  base  machines  were  origi¬ 
nally  envisioned  as  a  tool  to  off- 


Correction:  “IBM’s  ad-hoc  strate¬ 
gy,”  which  appeared  on  page  32 
of  the  May  26  Network  World, 
was  written  by  Brian  Jeffery,  re¬ 
search  director  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Technology  Group  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 


load  host  data  management  tasks. 
But  some  companies  are  using  them 
in  place  of  other  communications 
facilities  such  as  protocol  convert¬ 
ers,  microcomputer-to-mainframe 
links  and  software  standards  such 
as  IBM’s  Disoss  and  the  ISO’s  X.400 
protocol  to  link  different  types  of 
processors. 

A  case  in  point  is  Philip  Morris, 
Inc.,  which  purchased  a  Britton- 
Lee,  Inc.  data  base  machine  to  act 
as  a  data  server  on  a  network,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lucy  Waller,  data  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  company’s  re¬ 
search  center  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Waller  reported  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  linked  its  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  superminicomputers 
and  IBM  Personal  Computers  to  a 
data  base  machine  through  an  Eth¬ 
ernet  network.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  link  systems  that  use  the 
Unix  operating  system  with  the 
data  base  machine. 

“We  work  with  a  variety  of  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  which  all  use  differ¬ 
ent  protocols,”  Waller  said. 

“We  needed  one  set  of 
See  Data  base  machine  page  45 
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►  ROLM 

Long-awaited  Redwood 
to  debut  at  ICA  today 

Low-end  telephone  switch  can  be 
configured  as  key  system  or  PBX. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


ATLANTA  —  Rolm  Corp.’s  long- 
rumored  low-end  telephone  switch 
is  scheduled  to  debut  today  at  the 
International  Communications  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  meeting  under¬ 
way  here. 

The  Redwood,  a  16-to-144  line 
digital  switch  capable  of  being  con¬ 
figured  as  a  key  system  or  private 
branch  exchange,  fills  a  gap  in  the 
company’s  current  mid-  to  high-end 
switch  line.  While  targeted  primar¬ 
ily  at  small  business  users,  Red¬ 
wood  gives  Rolm  the  product  range 
to  sell  to  companies  that  want  a  sin¬ 
gle  switch  vendor,  even  for  small 
branch  offices. 

The  Redwood  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  industry  scuttlebutt  since 
the  company  filed  a  Parts  68  docu¬ 
ment  with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  a  few  months 
ago.  All  devices  that  can  be  con¬ 
nected  to  telecommunications  net¬ 
works  must  be  filed  with  the  FCC. 

A  fully  configured  Redwood  con¬ 
sists  of  three  shelves,  each  capable 
of  supporting  six  eight-line  cards 
for  a  maximum  of  48  lines.  The 
switch,  which  has  a  footprint  two 
feet  square,  can  sustain  tempera¬ 
tures  up  to  40  degrees  Celsius. 

At  a  cost  of  between  $600  and 
$800  per  line,  Redwood  can  be  con¬ 
figured  as  a  key  system  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  low  key  system  tariffs 
in  many  states.  Judy  Ross,  Red¬ 
wood  marketing  manager  with 
Rolm’s  Colorado  Springs  Advanced 
Products  Division,  estimates  that 
one-third  of  all  states  have  sepa¬ 
rate  key  system  tariffs. 

When  Redwood  is  configured  as 
a  key  system,  users  must  manually 
select  a  trunk  for  each  call.  Rolm’s 
digital  telephones,  the  Rolmphone 
240  and  a  model  announced  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Redwood,  the  240  Ba¬ 
sic,  provide  the  equivalent  of  the 
row  of  light  buttons  at  the  base  of 
most  traditional  key  system  tele¬ 
phones.  The  Redwood  Model  1  can 
only  be  configured  as  a  key  system, 
whereas  Model  2  can  be  designed  as 
either  type  of  system. 

Configured  as  a  PBX,  which  re¬ 
quires  new  software  and  certain 
new  switch  components,  Redwood 
provides  automatic  trunk  selection 
and  features  typical  of  larger 
switches,  such  as  least-cost  routing 
and  toll  restriction.  Upgrading 
from  a  key  system  to  a  PBX  adds 
5%  to  15%  to  the  original  system 
cost,  Ross  said. 

The  introduction  of  Redwood 
marks  the  first  time  Rolm  has  used 
industry  standard  signaling  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  sampling  process  used 
to  convert  voice  signals  from  ana¬ 
log  to  digital  as  required  by  all  digi¬ 
tal  PBXs. 

According  to  Ken  Batorski,  gen¬ 


eral  manager  of  the  Advanced 
Product  Division,  Redwood  uses  in¬ 
dustry  standard  pulse  code  modula¬ 
tion  (PCM)  to  sample  analog  voice 
signals  8,000  times  per  second  and 
represents  each  sample  with  an 
eight-bit  byte,  which  results  in  the 
64K  bit/sec  PCM  digitized  voice 
standard.  Rolm’s  mainstream  CBX 
products  sample  analog  voice  sig¬ 
nals  12,000  times  per  second  and 
represent  each  sample  with  a  12-bit 
digital  word. 

Rolm  had  to  adopt  PCM  technol¬ 
ogy  to  compete  in  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  price-sensitive,  low-end 
switch  market,  according  to  Ian 
Angus,  president  of  Angus  Tele- 
Management,  a  Toronto-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  “You  have  to  use  stan¬ 
dard  off-the-shelf  components  to 


BY  SHARON  SCULLY 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.  —  South¬ 
ern  New  England  Telephone  Co. 
(Snet)  last  week  said  it  plans  to  in¬ 
troduce  IBM  3270  and  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  protocol  pro¬ 
cessing  and  conversion  services 
through  its  public  packet-switch¬ 
ing  network. 

If  inaugurated  as  planned  later 
this  year,  the  service  would  be  the 
first  offered  by  a  telephone  compa¬ 
ny  in  the  U.S.  As  subscribers  to  the 
service,  users  with  3270  terminals 
would  be  able  to  communicate  with 
off-site  SNA  host  computers  by  di¬ 
rectly  accessing  the  company’s 
ConnNet  packet-switched  network. 

According  to  the  company,  an 
immediate  advantage  of  the  service 
over  traditional  methods  is  the  dra¬ 
matically  reduced  need  for  dedicat¬ 
ed  private  lines.  Only  one  3270  con¬ 
troller  on  the  user’s  premises  would 
require  hard  wiring  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  company’s  network  node,  a 
Snet  spokesman  said. 

The  rollout  of  this  new  service, 
which  actually  began  in  March 
1985  when  the  company  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  X.25  protocol  con¬ 
version  service  offered  by  a  tele¬ 
phone  company  in  the  U.S.,  clearly 
establishes  the  company’s  direc¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  network  plan¬ 
ning  and  integrated  services  digital 
networking. 

Snet,  a  part  of  the  former  Bell 
system  that  is  considerably  less 
shackled  by  federal  regulatory  and 
judicial  constraints  than  its  coun¬ 
terparts,  has  elected  to  distribute 
intelligence  freely  in  its  public  net- 


achieve  the  lowest  costs,”  he  said. 

The  use  of  different  sampling 
techniques  means  Redwood  switch 
components  are  not  compatible 
with  the  CBX  line.  But  Angus  said 
that  type  of  incompatibility  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  industry.  For  example, 
AT&T’s  System  75  is  not  compati¬ 
ble  on  a  component  level  with  its 
larger  System  85. 

In  its  initial  release,  Redwood 
will  only  support  data  communica¬ 
tions  with  modems.  The  primary 
telephones  used  with  the  system, 
however,  will  be  Rolmphones, 
phones  that  digitize  voice  at  the 
handset,  giving  desktop-to-desktop 
data  capabilities. 

As  with  the  CBX,  Rolmphones 
are  supported  with  256K  bit/sec 
Rolmlinks.  Each  Rolmlink  consists 
of  a  64K  bit/sec  digitized  voice 
channel,  a  64K  bit/sec  data  link 
and  a  128K  bit/sec  channel  for  con¬ 
trol  and  reserve  capacity. 

Rolm  will  distribute  Redwood  to 
large  accounts  through  its  Business 
Communications  Group  and  Enter¬ 
prise,  a  joint  Rolm/IBM  marketing 
organization.  According  to  Angus, 
Rolm  will  only  use  its  direct  sales 
force  for  contracts'  that  involve 
five  or  more  systems.  L? 


work.  Most  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  vehemently  oppose  that  tact. 

But  if  the  company  compromised 
on  what  the  BOCs  believe  to  be  an 
issue  of  control  over  the  public  net¬ 
work,  it  may  also  have  shown  the 
BOCs  how  to  leapfrog  federal  regu¬ 
latory  barriers  in  their  efforts  to 
offer  these  enhanced  services. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  compa¬ 
ny  chose  to  configure  separate,  tan¬ 
dem  networks,  using  one  network 
for  basic  voice  and  dial-up  data 
communications  services  and  the 
second  for  what  federal  regulators 
have  termed  enhanced  services. 
Thus  Snet,  unlike  BOCs  still  fight¬ 
ing  to  obtain  waivers  to  sell  X.25 
protocol  conversion  services,  cir¬ 
cumvented  confrontation  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  collocation  issue. 

According  to  Barry  O’Brien, 
Snet’s  district  staff  manager  for 
packet  network  services,  the  tan¬ 
dem  networks  the  company  has  set 
up  “are  very  much  in  line  with 
comparably  efficient  interconnec¬ 
tion  (CEI).” 

CEI  is  one  of  several  proposed 
methods  to  be  employed  in  meeting 
conditions  of  the  recent  Third  Com¬ 
puter  Inquiry  ruling. 

In  addressing  the  issue  of  CEI, 
the  FCC  stipulated  in  its  May  15 
ruling  that  the  BOCs  could  provide 
certain  enhanced  services  through 
basic  service  facilities  only  if  they 
made  access  to  their  enhanced  ser¬ 
vices  networks  available  in  a  com¬ 
parably  efficient  manner  to  other 
service  providers.  CEI  is  the  meth¬ 
od  jointly  proposed  by  Pacific  Bell, 
IBM  and  Tymnet,  Inc. 

See  Snet  page  53 
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►  PROTOCOL  CONVERSION 

Snet  heralds  services 

Offerings  may  pare  dedicated  line  costs. 


►  PHONE  RATES 

MCI  cuts 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  late  last 
week  cut  long-distance  telecom¬ 
munications  rates  in  response  to 
AT&T’s  rate  decreases,  scheduled 
to  take  effect  June  1. 

MCI  cut  dial  long-distance  ser¬ 
vices  up  to  17%,  9.3%  on  average, 
and  Wats  rates  by  up  to  15%,  9.8% 
on  average.  Rates  for  Prism  I,  MCI’s 
version  of  AT&T  Communications, 
Inc.’s  Megacom,  have  been  reduced 
to  maintain  a  10%  price  advantage 
over  the  AT&T  service,  MCI 
claimed.  MCI’s  free  installation 
program  for  Wats  service  will  be 
continued  through  August  29.  The 
new  rates  are  slated  to  take  effect 
July  1. 

Beginning  June  1,  MCI  will  incor¬ 
porate  into  the  MCI  billing  network 
customers  it  acquired  when  it 
bought  Satellite  Business  Systems 
(SBS)  in  February  1985.  Present 
SBS  Skynet  users  will  become  MCI 
subscribers  and  receive  the  same 
rates. 

All  told,  the  rate  reductions  will 
save  MCI  and  SBS  subscribers  some 
$250  million,  MCI  reported.O 
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►  REORGANIZATION 

AT&T  spells  out  plan 


BY  SHARON  SCULLY 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  AT&T  unveiled  a 
wide-ranging  reorganization  plan 
late  last  week  by  which  it  will  com¬ 
bine  its  customer  equipment  and 
network  services  units,  AT&T  In¬ 
formation  Systems  and  AT&T  Com¬ 
munications,  by  Sept.  1. 

In  essence,  the  company  said  it 
will  structure  the  combined  re¬ 
sources  of  the  two  subsidiaries 
along  four  market  areas,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  current  line-of-busi- 


ness  organization  that  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  imposed  on  the 
company  with  divestiture  in  1984. 
Notably  absent  from  last  week’s 
announcement  were  specifics  as  to 
how,  and  under  what  criteria,  the 
company  will  actually  merge  the 
customer  bases  of  the  two  subsid¬ 
iaries. 

The  four  major  market  areas  are: 
Business  Markets  Group,  General 
Markets  Group,  Special  Markets 
Group  and  Network  Operations 
Group.  The  heads  of  all  four  groups 
See  Reorganization  page  53  . 


►  PRODUCT  NEWS 

Corvus  tests  net  server 

System  based  on  Intel's  80386  processor. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Corvus  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  last  week  announced  it 
had  begun  beta  testing  a  network¬ 
ing  product  based  on  Intel  Corp.’s 
80386  microprocessor.  The  product 
will  reportedly  be  a  network  server 
that  boasts  significant  perfor¬ 
mance  improvements  over  current 
Corvus  offerings. 

Norman  Lombino,  a  spokesman 
for  Corvus,  said  the  as-yet-un- 
named  network  product  is  expected 
to  be  announced  this  month.  Cor¬ 
vus  last  week  issued  preliminary 
information,  which  officials  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss.  Lombino  would 
not  divulge  the  product’s  capabili¬ 
ties  or  the  identity  of  the  beta-test 
company,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
Corvus’  largest  customers. 

Eric  Killorin,  president  of  Hyatt 
Research  in  Andover,  Mass.,  specu¬ 
lated  that  Corvus  will  announce  a 
high-speed  file  server  that  will  al¬ 
low  users  to  rapidly  access  individ¬ 
ual  files  across  a  local  network. 

“Instead  of  pulling  out  half  a  me¬ 
gabyte  of  information,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “the  file  server  would  al¬ 
low  you  to  pull  out  just  one  file  at  a 
time.”  The  Intel  chip  will  dramati¬ 
cally  increase  the  speed  of  the  file 
server,  he  said.  “IBM’s  future  gen¬ 
eration  of  personal  computers  will 
be  based  on  the  80386,  so  this 
would  be  compatible  with  them.” 


Robert  Martin,  a  product  market¬ 
ing  director  for  Banyan  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Westboro,  Mass.,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  field  applications  manager 
with  Intel,  agreed  the  Intel  80386 
microprocessor  would  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  capabilities  of  local  nets. 

Corvus  discontinued  marketing 
of  its  slow-selling  8-  and  16-bit 
Onyx  micros  and  replaced  them 
with  its  9000  Series  microcomput¬ 
ers,  which  are  compatible  with  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer  AT.E2 


LIGHTING  THE  WAY 

TO  THE 


FUTURE 

Light,  pure  and  simple,  is  the  basis  of 
the  most  advanced  technology  in  the 
telecommunications  industry  today  — 

fiber  optics. 

The  new  technology  transmits  voice  and 
data  at  the  speed  of  light  through  hair- 
thin  optic  fiber  threads  with  accuracy, 
security  and  reliability  not  available 
through  conventional  forms  of 
telecommunications.  This  new 
technology  is  setting  the  standard  of  the 
future  for  your  business 
communications.  And  it's  available  now, 
from  LiTel  Telecommunications 
Corporation. 


LiTel  has  built  a  1,400  mile  fiber  optic  network  linking 
the  major  population  centers  of  the  Midwest.  And,  as  a 
founding  member  of  the  National  Telecommunications 
Network,  LiTel  connects  its  all-digital  fiber  optic  system 
with  those  of  six  other  regional  companies  to  offer  the 
highest  quality  telecommunications  transmission  to 
businesses  from  coast  to  coast. 

LiTel  offers  voice,  data  and  full  motion  video  services 
in  a  range  of  speeds  and  configurations.  Unsurpassed 
point-to-point  communications  at  costs  as  much  as  50% 
lower  than  other  carriers. 

Unlike  most  communications  companies,  we  own  our 
system.  That  means  you  won't  wait  six  months  for  a 
line,  and  we  control  the  quality  of  your  transmission 
along  every  mile. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  have  the  most  advanced 
telecommunications  technology  in  your  organization, 
contact  your  local  LiTel  sales  office: 

Akron  (216)  434-1010  Detroit  (313)  258-0707 

Chicago  (312)  635-1333  or  Pittsburgh  (412)  355-0400 
(312)  565-2651  Toledo  (419)  244-2446 

Cleveland  (216)  696-1771 
Columbus  (614)  433-9200 
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►  TYMNET 

UK  users  linked  to  U.S. 


►  PBX  INDUSTRY 

Ztel  rises  again 

User  gives  PNX  vendor  second  chance . 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Tymnet/Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Network  Systems, 
Inc.  has  announced  a  direct  link  to 
the  UK  that  will  give  value-added 
network  users  there  access  to  all  of 
Tymnet’s  services. 

The  decision  will  also  give  U.S. 
firms  lower  traffic  costs  to  the  UK. 

Access  is  made  possible  through 
an  agreement  with  Mercury  Com¬ 
munications  Ltd.  of  the  UK,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Cable  and  Wireless  PLC 
Group. 

Mercury  is  one  of  the  only  two 
publicly  owned  telecommunica¬ 
tions  carriers  in  the  UK  and  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  deregula¬ 
tion  of  the  British  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry. 

Tymnet’s  packet-switching  net¬ 
work  will  be  directly  linked  to  Mer¬ 
cury’s  X.25  network  via  an  interna¬ 
tional  X.75  gateway.  The  link  uses 
Tymnet’s  internal  T201  protocol. 

The  agreement  allows  the  two 
firms  to  establish  a  direct  point-to- 
point  circuit  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  UK. 

In  the  past,  Tymnet  had  to  route 
outgoing  traffic  through  interna¬ 
tional  record  carriers,  which  in 
turn  routed  it  through  British  Tele¬ 
communications  PLC,  a  process 
considerably  more  expensive  than 
the  new  arrangement. 

Mercury,  which  has  been  in  the 
data  communications  business  for 


six  months,  is  buying  Tymnet  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  to  create  its 
X.25  network.  “Mercury  is  creating 
a  virtual  subnet  using  Tymnet 
nodes,”  said  Cindy  Rollis,  product 
manager  for  international  access  at 
Tymnet. 

Tymnet  and  Mercury  are  hoping 
to  capture  some  of  the  growing  val¬ 
ue-added  network  market  in  the 
UK  by  providing  users  with  ser¬ 
vices  not  currently  available  in 
Britain,  including  asynchronous-to- 
3270,  X.PC,  3270  binary  synchro¬ 
nous  communications,  3270  SDLC 
and  RJE/Hasp  protocol  support. 

“UK  firms  such  as  British  Tele¬ 
com  and  Mercury  have  offered  ge¬ 
neric  X.25  network  capability, 
which  is  a  different  approach  from 
ours,”  Rollis  said. 

“We’re  trying  to  add  something 
extra.  Our  protocol  conversion  is 
network-resident,  which  saves  the 
customer  from  making  the  added 
investment  in  customer  premises 
equipment  needed  to  perform  the 
conversion.  Our  proprietary  T201 
[an  internal  protocol]  does  the  con¬ 
version  transparently.” 

Tymnet’s  competition,  GTE  Te¬ 
lenet  Communications  Corp.,  cur¬ 
rently  has  an  agreement  in  force 
with  British  Telecom  to  develop 
value-added  network  services  for 
the  UK  market. 

Tymnet  entered  the  Japanese 
value-added  network  market  last 
year  through  a  joint  venture  with 
the  Japanese  Marubeni  Corp.O 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  —  Ztel,  Inc., 
an  independent  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  manufacturer  that  survived 
bankruptcy  last  year,  has  con¬ 
vinced  the  communications  manag¬ 
er  who  tried  and  later  rejected  the 
first  Ztel  Private  Network  Ex¬ 
change  (PNX)  to  try  again  with  a 
revamped  version  of  the  PBX. 

But  Craig  Jorgensen,  telecom¬ 
munications  director  for  the  state 
of  Utah,  is  not  taking  any  chances. 
Instead,  he  is  renting  a  700-line 
PNX  on  a  monthly  basis  for  the 
Utah  Department  of  Health. 

And,  even  though  the  state  of 
Utah  has  lifted  a  legislative  mora¬ 
torium  on  equipment  purchases 


BY  SHARON  SCULLY 

Senior  Editor 


SANTA  BARBARA,  Calif.  — 
AT&T’s  regional  office  here  has 
landed  a  $40-million  deal  under 
which  it  will  provide  Motel  6,  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  discount  ho¬ 
tel  chains,  with  a  comprehensive 


that  was  in  effect  when  the  state 
bid  for  PBX  equipment,  Jorgensen 
said  he  may  not  keep  the  PNX. 
That  choice,  he  said,  depends  on  a 
final  decision  as  to  how  the  state 
will  configure  its  overall  network. 

Meanwhile,  in  time  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Communications  Associa¬ 
tion  (ICA)  conference  publicity 
blitz,  the  company  last  week  un¬ 
veiled  enhancements  to  the  PNX’s 
software.  Ztel  also  announced  it  re¬ 
cently  contracted  with  Intelogic 
Trace,  Inc.  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
to  provide  nationwide  service  for 
the  PNX.  About  two  years  ago,  Ztel, 
through  its  distributor  US  West  In¬ 
formation  Systems,  installed  an 
earlier  version  of  the  PNX  for  the 
Utah  Division  of  State  Lands.  The 
See  Ztel  page  53 


telecommunications  equipment, 
services  and  maintenance  package. 

The  deal  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  first  since  divestiture  that  was 
worked  on  by  both  AT&T  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  and  AT&T  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  The  two  subsidiaries 
were  formerly  prohibited  by  feder¬ 
al  regulators  from  jointly  market¬ 
ing  regulated  network  services  and 
unregulated  customer  premises 
equipment.  In  separate  rule- 
makings,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  last  October  and 
earlier  this  month  removed  most 
requirements  for  structural  separa¬ 
tion  of  these  two  subsidiaries 
(“FCC  hands  down  new  industry 
rules,”  Network  World,  May  19). 

According  to  Walt  Elser,  an  area 
vice-president  for  AT&T  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  the  deal  with  Motel  6 
represents  the  West  Coast  region’s 
largest  one-shot  deal  since  divesti¬ 
ture  and  is  an  “ideal  application  of 
AT&T  as  a  sole  vendor”  of  both 
customer  premises  equipment  and 
long-distance  services. 

AT&T  Information  Systems  will 
install  Dimension  private  branch 
exchange-based  switching  equip¬ 
ment  and  telephone  sets  at  more 
than  400  Motel  6  locations  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  addition,  AT&T 
Communications  will  provide  the 
customer  with  both  local  and  long¬ 
distance  circuits  at  each  of  these  lo¬ 
cations. 

AT&T  Communications,  which 
joined  AT&T  Information  Systems 
more  than  a  year  ago  in  negotiating 
the  deal,  will  act  as  an  agent  in  se¬ 
curing  local  loop  hookups  for  Motel 
6,  said  Tim  Dolan,  AT&T  project 
manager.  He  said  the  company 
would  arrange  with  the  local  Bell 
operating  company  at  each  location 
to  initiate  tariffed  local  exchange 
services  for  the  motels  and  that  no 
proposals  to  bypass  BOC  networks 
See  Motel  6  page  53 


►  TRANSMISSION  TECHNOLOGY 

Two  users  choose  fiber  for  upgrades 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


The  price,  speed  and  capacity  of 
fiber-optic  cabling  convinced  two 
California  organizations  to  choose 
fiber  over  other  transmission  tech¬ 
nologies,  despite  both  groups’  con¬ 
cerns  about  managing  their  net¬ 
works. 

The  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources  (DWR)  chose  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable  to  upgrade  the  20- 
year-old  monitoring  and  communi¬ 
cations  system  that  runs  along  the 
444-mile  long  aqueduct  the  agency 
manages.  San  Francisco-based 
Bank  of  America  opted  for  fiber  to 
network  its  new  four-building  data 
center  in  Concord,  Calif.,  with  the 
bank’s  existing  data  center  in  San 
Franciso. 

The  DWR  originally  hoped  to 
give  a  fiber  vendor  right-of-way 
along  the  aqueduct  in  exchange  for 
a  complete  communications  sys¬ 
tem,  the  value  of  which  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $9  million,  according  to 
Archie  Noriega,  chief  of  the  com¬ 
munications  office. 

The  DWR  solicited  bids  from 
more  than  60  vendors,  but  only  MCI 
Telecommunications  Corp  “came 
through  with  an  adequate  propos¬ 


al,”  said  Noriega. 

Currently,  the  agency  uses  dedi¬ 
cated  leased  lines  operating  at 
1,200  bit/sec  to  connect  its  Sacra¬ 
mento  control  center  with  approxi¬ 
mately  80  sites. 

MCI  recently  began  installation 
of  the  fiber  system,  which  it  values 
at  $35  million.  Under  their  agree¬ 
ment,  the  DWR  will  have  control  of 
just  six  of  the  22  fibers  in  the  cable, 
said  Noriega.  He  also  said  the  DWR 
expects  to  make  money  leasing  ex¬ 
cess  network  capacity  to  the  state’s 
Department  of  General  Services. 

The  fiber,  as  well  as  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  for  connecting  the 
DWR’s  computers  to  the  network, 
should  be  in  place  by  January,  said 
Noriega.  He  estimates  operational 
costs  at  under  $500,000  per  year,  a 
savings  of  more  than  $300,000  over 
the  current  system. 

Bank  of  America  has  begun  mov¬ 
ing  its  applications  and  systems 
programmers,  approximately  1,000 
people  who  had  been  scattered 
throughout  five  buildings  in  San 
Francisco,  to  the  new  data  center, 
said  Brian  Tong,  systems  manager 
for  the  bank’s  Global  Communica¬ 
tions  Operations.  Fiber  cabling 
runs  directly  from  wiring  closets  on 
each  floor  of  the  four  buildings  on 


the  campus  to  the  main  computer 
center,  spread  over  three  floors  in 
one  of  the  buildings.  This  center  is 
linked  to  the  San  Francisco  data 
center  via  a  45M  bit/sec  fiber  pipe 
provided  by  Pacific  Bell. 

The  fiber  backbone  was  chosen 
because  the  programmers  demand 
subsecond  response  time  from  a 
system,  said  Tong.  Although  satel¬ 
lite,  microwave  and  traditional 
copper-based  T-l  facilities  were  all 
considered,  fiber  won  because 
“none  of  the  others  came  close  for 
price  and  availability,”  said  Tong. 

Although  he’s  enthusiastic  about 
fiber’s  benefits,  Tong  has  reserva¬ 
tions  about  the  fragility  of  the  fine 
glass  threads,  which  require  extra 
care  in  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Fiber  connectors  are  also 
easily  contaminated,  and  test 
equipment  for  fiber  cabling  is  im¬ 
mature,  he  said. 

The  DWR  has  never  had  to  man¬ 
age  its  own  network,  since  this  was 
handled  by  the  various  telephone 
companies  that  provided  leased 
lines,  said  Noriega.  Network  man¬ 
agement  “is  going  to  make  our  lives 
a  little  difficult,”  he  said,  adding 
that  he  expects  it  will  take  a  few 
years  to  get  the  network  well  under 
control.  E3 


►  AT&T 

Joint  effort  seals  deal 
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Tulsa  from  page  2 
radio  network  equipment. 
Only  one  candidate  met 
most  of  those  requirements. 

But  the  candidate  balked 
at  the  city’s  offer,  demand¬ 
ing  more  money.  “There 
was  a  difference  of 
$3,000,”  Dowd  noted.  “I 
thought  the  person  fulfilled 
three  quarters  of  the  posi¬ 
tion’s  requirements,  so  I  of¬ 
fered  him  three  quarters  of 
the  possible  salary.” 

No  other  candidate  came 
close  to  matching  the  city’s 
needs,  a  situation  that  did 
not  surprise  Dowd.  “I 
thought  the  hiring  process 
would  take  at  least  six 
months  and  probably  closer 
to  a  year,”  he  said. 

Dowd  ranked  the  remain¬ 
ing  potential  communica¬ 
tions  managers  on  a  scale  of 
fair  to  poor.  “There  were 
plenty  of  people  who  were 
in  marketing  or  sales  posi¬ 
tions  at  telecommunica¬ 
tions  firms  and  wanted  to 
make  a  career  switch,”  he 
said.  “But  there  were  few 
candidates  with  actual  ex¬ 
perience  managing  a  voice 
or  data  network.” 

After  the  initial  hiring 
process  came  up  empty,  the 
city  regrouped  and  tried  to 
decide  how  it  could  best  at¬ 
tract  the  few  experienced 
managers  looking  for  a  job. 
A  second  round  of  ads  was 
placed.  This  time,  the  ads 
were  placed  in  a  number  of 
trade  publications. 

Some  70  applicants  re¬ 
sponded  in  the  second 
round.  Dowd  and  city  offi¬ 
cials  pared  the  list  down  to 
six  candidates,  a  group  that 
included  one  candidate  who 
fulfilled  nearly  all  of  the  re¬ 
quirements. 

Jay  Ritchie,  a  city  per¬ 
sonnel  administrator,  inter¬ 
viewed  the  candidate  by 
telephone  and  began  to 
make  arrangements  to  fly 
the  person  from  Florida  to 
Tulsa  for  an  interview.  But 
a  short  time  after  talking 
with  Ritchie,  the  candidate 
decided  he  did  not  want  to 
move  to  Tulsa. 

City  officials  again  went 
to  the  pool  of  applicants 
and  singled  out  two  candi¬ 
dates.  Dale  LeStourgeon, 
who  was  working  as  tele¬ 
communications  manager 
at  General  Dynamics  Corp. 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  the 
leading  candidate.  During 
the  first  two  weeks  of 
April,  the  candidates  were 
flown  to  Tulsa  for  inter¬ 
views.  Dowd,  Ritchie  and 
the  advisory  board  talked 
with  both  men  before 
agreeing  that  an  offer 
should  be  made  to  LeStour¬ 
geon.  He  met  all  of  the  qual¬ 
ifications,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  he  did  not  have 
experience  managing  a  ra¬ 
dio  network.  A  short  time 
later,  he  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion. 


LeStourgeon  had  over¬ 
seen  a  staff  of  more  than  20 
people  at  General  Dynamics 
and  was  satisfied  with  his 
job.  But  he  was  unhappy 
living  in  a  large  city.  Also, 
he  had  worked  for  the 
armed  forces  for  a  number 
of  years  and  felt  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  public  sector 
than  in  the  private  sector. 

Even  before  he  began 
looking  for  a  new  job  more 
than  a  year  ago,  LeStour¬ 


geon  was  constantly  being 
offered  positions  by  head¬ 
hunters.  “I  had  a  fairly 
high  profile  in  the  indus¬ 
try,”  he  said.  “I  had  spoken 
at  the  International  Com¬ 
munications  Association 
show  and  a  few  other 
shows.” 

In  addition  to  the  loca¬ 
tion,  another  reason  the 
new  job  interested  LeStour¬ 
geon  was  Dowd’s  aggres¬ 
sive  plans  for  the  position. 


One  change  was  combin¬ 
ing  voice  and  data  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Dowd  is  also  trying 
to  bring  the  radio  network 
responsibilities  into  the  DP 
department’s  domain. 

Equipment  changes  are 
planned  as  well  as  manage¬ 
ment  shifts.  The  city  may 
trade  in  its  Centrex  ser¬ 
vices,  provided  by  South¬ 
western  Bell  Corp.,  for  a 
private  branch  exchange. 
“Our  plans  depend  on  the 


city’s  fiscal  situation,” 
Dowd  said.  Like  many  cities 
that  flourished  during  the 
oil  industry’s  good  times, 
Tulsa  has  been  hard  hit 
during  the  industry’s  bad 
times. 

Dowd  expects  a  decision 
to  be  reached  in  two  years 
about  the  possible  purchase 
of  a  new  PBX,  significantly 
less  time  than  was  needed 
to  place  LeStourgeon  at  his 
new  desk.  □ 


What  a  mistake!  With  the  advantages 
of  9600bps  dial  communications, 
you  may  want  to  believe  everything 
you  hear.  But  banking  your  data  net¬ 
work  on  a  promise  will  create  more 
headaches  than  you  need.  In  truth, 
there’s  only  one  company  deliver¬ 
ing  CCITT  V32,  9600/4800bps 
full-duplex  dial  modems  in  volume: 
Concord  Data  Systems. 

With  our  proven  CDS  V32  Trellis 
available  from  stock  (thousands  already 
shipped),  you  can  cut  data  communi¬ 
cations  time  and  costs  today,  not  six 


months  from  now.  Our  V32  operates 
at  9600/4800bps  full-duplex  over 
dial  and  2-wire/4-wire  leased  lines. 
Its  trellis  coding  and  echo-cancelling 
features  ensure  data  integrity  over 
terrestrial  and  multiple  hop  satellite 


links.  With  its  integral  autodialing 
option,  you  can  dial  stored  phone  num¬ 
bers  and  automatically  switch  from 
failed  leased  lines  to  dial  back-up, 
reestablishing  your  communica¬ 
tions  link. 

So,  why  waste  time  and  risk  head¬ 
aches,  when  you  can  get  your  V32 
now.  Contact  Concord  Data  Systems, 
397  Williams  Street,  Marlborough, 
Massachusetts  01752.  (617)460-0808. 
Telex:  951793. 

For  fast  response,  just  call  us 
today  at  800-CDS-BAUD. 
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Because  he  believed  they’d  deliver 
his  V32  modems  in  a  month. 


Concord  Data  Systems 

“See  us  at  ICA,  Booths  3303  and  3305.” 
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PBXs  typically  include  a  uniform 
call  distribution  system  that  oper¬ 
ates  in  a  rotary  hunt  fashion, 
meaning  incoming  calls  are  shunted 
to  the  first  available  operator.  The 
IRS  also  required  extensive  call  re¬ 
porting  features,  such  as  monitor¬ 
ing  the  length  of  time  it  takes  each 
operator  to  answer  a  call  and  mea¬ 
suring  the  duration  of  each  call. 

“Our  specifications  for  software 
features  were  hundreds  of  pages 
thick,”  the  spokeswoman  said. 
“CXC  was  the  only  vendor  willing 
to  custom-design  ACD  software. 
Other  switches  were  presented  as 
PBXs  with  ACD  options.” 

The  IRS  has  saved  approximate¬ 
ly  $250,000,  because  the  stackable 
Rose  modules  eliminated  the  need 
to  build  computer  rooms  to  house 
the  systems.  The  system’s  modular 
design  allows  the  IRS  to  set  up  tem¬ 
porary  seasonal  offices  by  simply 
moving  a  few  nodes.  Another  sys¬ 
tem  would  require  the  user  to  build 
a  computer  room  and  possibly  in¬ 
stall  a  separate  remote  switch.  The 
Rose  also  operates  using  less  expen¬ 
sive  twisted-pair  wiring  instead  of 
coaxial  cable.  The  IRS  has  future 
plans  to  connect  its  PBXs  with  a 
packet-switching  network  and  an 
integrated  electronic  mail  system. 

The  spokeswoman  said  initially 
the  IRS  was  concerned  that  a  small 
company  would  be  unable  to  ser¬ 
vice  and  maintain  a  large  installa¬ 
tion.  It  decided,  however,  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Rose  after  both  Western 
Union  and  BellSouth  Corp.  signed 
distribution  and  service  agree¬ 
ments  with  CXC.  For  tasks  such  as 
data  base  moves  and  changes,  the 
IRS  is  able  to  use  its  own  system  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  perform  those  func¬ 
tions  from  terminals  via  modems. 

“Other  systems  required  a  pro¬ 
grammer  from  the  vendor  to  add 
trunks  and  people  to  the  data 
base,”  the  spokeswoman  said. 

Users  looking  for  custom  mes¬ 
sage  switching  capabilities  and 
modular  PBX  design  turned  to  CXC 
when  other  vendors  were  unable  to 
meet  their  specialized  networking 
requirements.  This  user  support, 
coupled  with  a  recent  multimillion- 
dollar  cash  infusion  (see  “Sony  and 
CXC  strike  broad  alliance,”  on  page 
9)  from  Japan’s  Sony  Corp.  has 
breathed  new  life  into  the  Irvine, 
Calif.,  switch  manufacturer. 

CXC  plans  to  capitalize  on  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  market  that  requires  cus¬ 
tom  switching  software  for  appli¬ 
cations  like  automatic  call 
distribution. 

Ed  Varden,  president  of  Execu- 
suite,  a  Northfield,  Ill. -based 
shared  tenant  service,  was  one  of 
the  users  that  chose  CXC’s  switch 
for  its  specialized  message  han¬ 
dling  capabilities. 

Varden’s  company  serves  indi¬ 
viduals  who  operate  small  busi¬ 
nesses  out  of  single  buildings  and 
want  to  share  common  communica¬ 
tions  services.  Varden’s  tenants  re¬ 
quire  a  system  that  can  make  the 
switch  operator  appear  to  work  for 
each  tenant’s  company.  Using  the 
product’s  built-in  Rolodex-like  Ro- 
sedex  system  and  an  LCD,  the  Pper- 
ator  can  enter  the  name  of  an  out¬ 
side  caller  and  alert  the  tenant  to  ' 
the  identity  of  the  incoming  calling 
party.  □ 


Rose  from  page  1 

was  delivered  more  than  a  year  af¬ 
ter  its  announced  shipment  date. 
Even  after  the  system  was  shipped, 
Rose  users  were  difficult  to  track 
down.  When  customers  eventually 
did  surface,  none  appeared  to  be 
using  the  switch’s  fancier  data  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  packet  switching. 

The  Rose  is  purchased  in  modu¬ 
lar  units  that  are  tied  together  via  a 
proprietary  local-area  network. 
Each  module  supports  as  many  as 
192  ports  and  can  operate  as  a  self- 
contained  communications  proces¬ 
sor  and  switching  device.  The  mod¬ 
ules  operate  without  a  hub,  and 
each  unit  contains  the  same  switch¬ 
ing  capabilities,  telephony  features 
and  RS-232  connections  for  data. 

Roger  Jewett,  vice-president  of 


business  development  with  CXC, 
said  it  is  difficult  even  for  CXC  to 
measure  its  installed  base  of  Rose 
PBXs.  Sales  figures  are  based  on 
the  number  of  modules  sold,  not 
complete  systems,  and  most  sales 
are  handled  through  Bell  operating 
companies  and  other  equipment 
distributors. 

“We  have  sold  close  to  70  mod¬ 
ules,”  he  said.  “But  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  each  module 
sold  will  be  a  new  system  or  added 
onto  an  existing  system.” 

Most  users  recently  interviewed 
by  Network  World  said  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  product  for  its  telepho¬ 
ny  features  and  only  plan  to  acti¬ 
vate  the  PBX’s  data  capabilities 
later  as  needed.  Users  said  capabili¬ 
ties  such  as  automatic  call  distribu¬ 


tion  (ACD)  are  standard  on  the 
Rose,  whereas  they  are  usually  sold 
as  add-on  capabilities  by  other  PBX 
manufacturers. 

Currently,  CXC’s  largest  Rose 
customer  is  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  purchased  its  mod¬ 
ules  from  Western  Union  Corp.  The 
IRS  has  used  the  systems  to  auto¬ 
mate  taxpayer  service  worksta¬ 
tions  housed  in  12  IRS  facilities 
throughout  the  country.  An  IRS 
spokeswoman,  who  declined  to  be 
identified,  said  the  IRS  purchased 
the  Rose  because  it  was  a  modular 
product  with  customized  ACD  soft¬ 
ware. 

The  IRS  needed  the  ACD  soft¬ 
ware  to  distribute  automatically  in¬ 
coming  calls  equally  among  opera¬ 
tors  in  regional  service  areas.  Other 


Memotec  solutions  bring  unparalleled  flexibility,  major  cost  savings 
and  sophisticated  network  management  to  your  data  network. 

Memotec  adds  multi-environment  compatibility  to  the  advantages  of  X.25 
communications.  Our  processors  support  synchronous  protocols  including 
IBM  SNA/SDLC,  IBM  3270,  IBM  2780/3780  and  Burroughs.  And  virtually  all 
asynchronous  protocols  including  those  of  DEC  systems,  PCs  and  word 
processors. 

With  Memotec  solutions,  you  can  replace  costly  dedicated  lines  with 
pay-as-you-use  services.  Or  mix  private  and  public  links  as  needs  warrant, 
and  change  the  mix  when  your  needs  change. 

Memotec’s  software-rich  versatility  is  fully  transparent  to  operating  users. 
For  the  network  manager,  we  set  new  standards  for  ease  of  control,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  planning. 

With  Memotec,  your  environment  gains  all  the  benefits  of  X.25 
networking  -  a  non-proprietary  standard,  an  open  networking 
concept,  extreme  reliability,  and  low  cost  compared  to 
traditional  concentration  and  dedicated  lines. 

And  above  all,  you  vastly  expand  your 
options  for  keeping  the  network 
responsive  to  your  business, 
cost-effectively. 


Networking  solutions 


I’m  interested  in  learning 
more  about  Memotec 
networking  solutions. 
Attached  is  my  business  card. 
Please  send  me  a  full-color 
information  package. 


Mail  to  Memotec  Datacom  Inc.,  3320  Holcomb  Bridge  Road,  Suite  105, 

Norcros,  GA  30092 


Making  tire  most 

[of  your  computer  resources! 
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Investments,  a  robust  business 

The  term  “robust,”  a  buzzword  in  networking  these  days,  accurately  describes  the  in¬ 
vestment  banking  business,  if  a  recent  statistical  picture  of  last  year’s  merger  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  activity  is  any  indication.  According  to  merger  consultant  W.  T.  Grimm  &  Co.,  3,001 
mergers  and  acquisitions  were  announced  in  1985,  a  12-year  record  and  an  18%  increase 
over  1984.  The  total  value  of  these  transactions  was  a  whopping  $179.6  billion,  47%  more 
than  the  year  before. 


►  PBX  INDUSTRY 

Sony  and  CXC  strike 
broad  alliance 

Deal  gives  consumer  products  giant  equity  interest  in 
PBX  maker  and  control  of  Rose  switch  in  Japan. 


BY  SHARON  SCULLY 

Senior  Editor 


IRVINE,  Calif.  —  CXC  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  disclosed  a  series  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  Tokyo-based  Sony 
Corp.  The  agreements  include  an 
undisclosed  level  of  investment  in 
the  fourth-generation  private 
branch  exchange  maker  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  consumer  products  giant. 

In  what  company  officials 
termed  a  strategic  alliance,  CXC 
also  secured  a  joint  development 
agreement  with  Sony  for  future  re¬ 
search  and  design  efforts  in  net¬ 
work  systems  technology.  CXC  and 
Sony  also  established  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  that  could  make  Sony  a  re¬ 
duced-cost  second-source  supplier 
of  equipment  for  CXC. 

According  to  Joe  Leonardi, 
founding  chairman  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  CXC,  Sony  also  ac¬ 
quired  an  option  to  manufacture 
the  Rose  switch  in  Japan.  Leonardi 
said  CXC  intends  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  purchase  products 
that  Sony  manufactures  in  Japan, 
provided  Sony’s  manufacturing 
costs  are  lower  than  those  CXC  in¬ 
curs  at  its  production  facilities 
here. 

Products  CXC  buys  from  Sony 
could  be  sold  in  U.S.  or  European 
markets,  Leonardi  said. 

Also  under  the  agreement,  CXC 
said  Sony  would  be  named  an  ex¬ 
clusive  distributor  for  the  Rose 
switching  system  in  Japan  and  its 
other  non-North  American  mar¬ 
kets.  The  agreement  is  believed  to 
represent  Sony’s  first  direct  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  U.S.  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry. 

“Sony  was  interested  in  us  be¬ 
cause  our  Rose  technology  is  a  per¬ 
fect  marriage  with  its  technology. 
The  combined  technologies  is  what 
Sony  needs  for  the  way  it  intends 
to  approach  the  marketplace,” 
Leonardi  told  Network  World. 

Leonardi  said  he  approached 
Sony  two  years  ago  as  part  of  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  worldwide  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  so-called  Rose  switch, 
an  advanced  technology  integrated 
voice/data  PBX. 

“My  long-term  strategic  plan 
was  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  Jap¬ 
anese  corporation  and  an  alliance 


in  Europe  to  attack  those  market¬ 
places,”  Leonardi  said.  “I  went  to 
Japan  and  visited  a  lot  of  compa¬ 
nies,  and  Sony  was  the  best  fit.  We 
have  been  working  on  this  for  over 
a  year  and  a  half.” 

Leonardi  said  he  hopes  to  an¬ 
nounce  soon  a  similar  alignment 
with  a  western  European  company, 
but  declined  to  specify  the  compa¬ 
nies  with  which  he  is  currently  ne¬ 
gotiating. 

Sony,  known  mainly  for  consum¬ 
er  electronics  in  the  U.S.,  an¬ 
nounced  a  year  ago  that  it  intended 
to  pursue  the  telecommunications 
network  services  and  equipment 
markets  in  Japan.  The  company 


has  been  seeking  entry  into  the  U.S. 
telecommunications  markets  for  at 
least  the  past  year,  Leonardi  said. 
Comment  from  Sony  on  the  CXC 
deal  was  not  available  by  press 
time. 

According  to  Roger  Jewett,  CXC 
vice-president  of  sales,  Sony  is  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  competing  in 
the  Japanese  market  at  the  present 
time.  “The  initial  things  Sony  will 
be  doing  with  us  will  be  for  the  Jap¬ 
anese  market.  Then  there  will  be 
some  things  happening  for  the 
worldwide  market,”  he  said. 

Since  its  founding  in  1981,  CXC 
has  been  seeking  distribution 
agreements  for  the  Rose  and,  re¬ 


portedly,  equity  partnership  candi¬ 
dates.  Unlike  Intecom,  Inc.,  which 
early  on  formed  equity  alliances 
with  Exxon  Corp.  and  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.;  and  Ztel  Corp., 
which  formed  an  equity  partner¬ 
ship  with  NCR  Corp.;  CXC  has  re¬ 
mained  independent. 

CXC  was  unsuccessful  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  distribution  deal  with  a  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  company  until 
last  year,  when  BellSouth  Corp. 
signed  to  sell  the  Rose. 

However,  according  to  Jewett, 
the  majority  of  sales  realized  from 
the  BellSouth  deal  were  due  to  the 
RBOC’s  efforts.  He  said  the  RBOC 
has  installed  for  its  own  use  more 
systems  than  it  has  resold. 

Leonardi  said  there  currently 
are  about  100  Rose  system  installa¬ 
tions,  with  an  average  line-size  con¬ 
figuration  of  110  to  125  lines.  The 
largest  installation  is  a  400-line 
site,  he  said. 

As  Intecom’s  vice-president  of 
sales  and  business  development, 
Bob  Hawk  was  responsible  for  ne¬ 
gotiating  RBOC  distribution  for  the 
switch.  He  left  the  company  last 
month  to  take  an  integrated  ser¬ 
vices  digital  network  service  plan¬ 
ning  job  with  Mountain  Bell,  a  unit 
of  US  West,  Inc.S 


VENDOR  VIEW 


EUGENE  LOTOCHINSKI 


The  rough  and  tough  revolution 
in  phone  set  design 


About  40  years  ago,  U.S. 

troops  had  just  returned 
from  World  War  II,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  was  preparing  to  embark  on 
an  odyssey  to  the  stars.  Televi¬ 
sion  was  available  only  in  black 
and  white  and  the  telephone  had 
one  shape  and  one  color:  boxy 
and  black. 

Less  than  three  decades  later, 
the  technological  revolution  put 
man  on  the  moon  and  color  tele¬ 
vision  on  screens,  which  eventu¬ 
ally  came  in  sizes  as  large  as  the 
wall  or  as  small  as  a  postage 
stamp.  Still,  the  telephone 
looked  basically  the  same.  It  had 
not  seen  much  aesthetic  or  tech¬ 
nological  headway. 

Today,  the  telephone  comes  in 
a  variety  of  shapes  and  colors, 
and  has  become  an  important 
window  on  telecommunications 
systems  and  networks.  It  offers 
a  wealth  of  new  communications 
services  and  features  to  users  in 

Lotochinski  is  vice-president 
of  market  development  at  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.  in  Nashville. 


widely  differing  environments. 
However,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
users  to  accept  new  information 
services  more  readily  than  they 
accept  advances  in  the  tele¬ 
phones  used  to  access  them. 

Why  is  there  this  resistance  to 
changes  in  telephone  sets? 

First  of  all,  old  habits  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  break.  Many  telephone 
users  have  grown  so  accustomed 
to  the  appearance  and  use  of  the 
traditional  telephone  that 
changes  seem  costly. 

Some  users  will  be  skeptical 
about  the  quality  of  service  that 
the  newly  designed  telephones 
provide.  Advanced  technological 
features  such  as  programmable 
keys,  hands-free  dialing  and  dig¬ 
ital  data  transmission  can  be  in¬ 
timidating.  The  array  of  buttons, 
lights  and  sounds  associated 
with  modern  sets  can  seem  un¬ 
necessarily  complex. 

A  second  barrier  to  changes  in 
the  telephone’s  look  and  func¬ 
tion  occurs  when  users  perceive 
a  lack  of  control  over  choice.  An 
unrequested  change  of  the  tele¬ 


phone  on  one’s  desk  may  be  jar¬ 
ring  and  may  seem  unnecessary. 
If  the  new  set  is  difficult  to  use, 
it  becomes  a  source  of  frustra¬ 
tion  and  inconvenience. 

Modern  telephones  can  work 
in  any  communications  environ¬ 
ment,  whether  as  a  stand-alone 
device  or  behind  a  private 
branch  exchange,  the  telephone 
company’s  Centrex  service  or  a 
key  system.  But  their  full  bene¬ 
fits  cannot  be  realized  unless 
changes  in  the  way  they  look 
and  function  are  more  readily 
accepted.  This  will  demand  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  action  by 
both  suppliers  and  users. 

Most  telephone  users  aren’t 
concerned  with  system  architec¬ 
ture  or  network  technology. 

They  just  want  to  push  a  button 
on  their  terminal  and  talk  to 
someone  or  access  information. 
Technical  advances,  therefore, 
should  make  new  services  easy 
to  access.  And  aesthetic 
changes,  often  the  most  difficult 
for  users  to  accept,  should  be 

*  See  Revolution  page  10 
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►  DISTRIBUTION  AGREEMENT 

Eagle  awards  contract 

US  West  Information  Systems  to  sell  key 
systems  as  Centrex  replacements. 


Revolution  from  page  9 
based  on  ergonomics  and  design  re¬ 
search  aimed  at  making  the  device 
more  comfortable  to  use. 

Suppliers  of  telecommunications 
systems  must  also  provide  the  liter¬ 
ature,  tools  and  training  necessary 
for  explaining  the  new  terminal’s 
use  and  operation. 

Users  cannot  be  expected  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  tool  that  they  don’t  know 
how  to  use.  Suppliers  must  rely  on 
user  feedback  to  refine  products, 
both  in  design  and  function,  in  or¬ 
der  to  best  resolve  concerns  and 
satisfy  needs  identified  by  the 
user. 

Users,  too,  have  a  role  in  realiz¬ 
ing  the  opportunities  that  technol¬ 
ogy  brings  to  the  terminal.  Tele¬ 
phone  users  must  be  more  willing 


to  accept  and  welcome  change.  A 
telephone  handset  that  differs  in 
shape  from  the  traditional  dog  bone 
look  can  be  lighter  and  easier  to 
hold.  And  newly  designed  number 
keys  can  enhance  the  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  dialing. 

Telephone  users  must  help  guide 
the  development  of  technology  by 
voicing  their  needs  and  concerns, 
whether  to  telecommunications 
suppliers  or  to  those  who  select 
new  equipment  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  telephone  has  come  a  long 
way  from  its  boxy  and  black  World 
War  II  days.  What  hasn’t  changed 
is  that  the  telephone,  when  careful¬ 
ly  designed  by  manufacturers  and 
accepted  by  users,  is  a  simple  tool 
for  communicating. □ 


BY  SHARON  SCULLY 

Senior  Editor 


HAUPPAUGE,  N.Y.  —  Eagle 
Telephonies,  Inc.  announced  it  has 
signed  a  $  17.4-million  distribution 
agreement  with  US  West  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems.  The  company  said  US 
West  Information  Systems  will  sell 
its  electronic  key  systems  primari¬ 
ly  to  the  federal  government. 

US  West  Information  Systems  — 


an  unregulated  subsidiary  of  US 
West,  Inc.  —  disclosed  that  it  had 
been  awarded  a  series  of  federal 
contracts  in  the  past  several 
months.  Those  contracts  enabled 
the  company  to  provide  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  with  station  equip¬ 
ment  and  small  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes. 

The  Eagle/One  key  system  was 
the  first  electronic  key  system  on 
the  market  that  was  compatible 
with  both  multivendor  digital  PBXs 
and  central  office-based  services 
such  as  Centrex.  The  Eagle/One 
system  is  already  in  use  by  some 
federal  government  agencies.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spokesman  for  Eagle 
Telephonies,  Eagle/One  key  sys¬ 
tems  are  currently  being  used  at 
the  White  House. 

Subsidiaries  of  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  have  bid  the  Eagle/One  key 
system  to  the  federal  government 
for  use  with  Centrex  services.  One 
local  operating  company,  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Co., 
has  been  aggressively  trying  to 
convince  Washington,  D.C.-area 
federal  agencies  to  remain  on  Cen¬ 
trex  service. 

The  provision  of  Centrex  ex¬ 
change  services  to  federal  agencies 
is  believed  to  account  for  at  least 
half  of  Chesapeake  and  Potomac’s 
revenue  base. 

However,  some  federal  agencies 
are  insisting  on  premises-based 
telecommunications  systems  — 
which  they  believe  preclude  the 
use  of  Centrex  service  —  possibly 
as  a  result  of  the  marketing  efforts 
of  US  West. 

US  West  is  also  aggressively 
seeking  government  business  — 
initially  through  its  Interline  Com¬ 
munications  Services  subsidiary. 
Interline,  which  began  as  a  nation¬ 
al  consulting  firm  immediately  af¬ 
ter  divestiture,  was  incorporated 
into  US  West  Information  Systems 
earlier  this  year.  FirsTel,  the 
RBOC’s  premises  equipment  mar¬ 
keting  unit,  was  also  incorporated 
into  US  West. 

In  part,  the  reorganization  is 
said  to  be  an  attempt  by  US  West  to 
pursue  federal  business  more  effec¬ 
tively.  The  RBOC’s  Mountain  Bell 
serves  all  of  Colorado,  where  the 
federal  government  is  the  state’s 
largest  employer. 

In  addition,  a  current  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  proposal  calls  for  bas¬ 
ing  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
operations  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

This  and  other  federal  moves  to 
increase  the  significance  of  mili¬ 
tary  bases  in  southern  Colorado 
represent  a  considerable  business 
opportunity  for  US  West. 

Eagle  Telephonies  has  distribu¬ 
tion  agreements  with  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.,  Pacific  Telesis  Group  of  San 
Francisco  and  BellSouth  Corp.  of 
Atlanta.  Eagle  Telephonies  was 
founded  in  1981  and  reported  its 
first  profit  in  1985.E2 


WHEN  IT  COMES 
TO  BUILDING 
WIDE-AREA  NETWORKS, 
THERE'S  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE. 

While  any  number  of  companies  can  offer 
to  sell  you  a  private  wide-area  network, 
one  company  can  offer  you  25  years  of 
computer  and  communications  experi¬ 
ence  along  with  it.  BBN  Communications. 

Experience  that  includes  designing  and 
building  the  world’s  first  packet-switching 
network  for  the  U.S.  government  back  in 
1969.  Since  then,  it  has  evolved  into  the 
world’s  largest  wide-area  network,  the 
Defense  Data  Network,  connecting  over 
30,000  users  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  U.S.  Government  isn’t  the  only 
customer  with  tough  networking  problems 
that  BBN  has  helped  to  solve.  Numerous 
major  corporations,  among  them  Wang, 
Weyerhaeuser,  and  MasterCard,  not 
to  mention  European  giants  like  England’s 
National  Westminster  Bank  and  Italy’s 
largest  corporation,  ENI,  have  also  found 
the  answers  they  were  looking  for  from  us. 
Each  came  to  BBN  with  a  unique  net¬ 
working  problem-from  integrated  voice/ 
data  transmission  to  electronic  mail  to 
credit  authorization- and  each  came  away 
with  a  unique  networking  solution. 

If  you’re  going  to  make  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  wide-area  network  vendor,  only 
three  things  count.  Experience,  experience, 
and  experience.  In  wide-area  networking 
only  one  company  delivers  it  all. 

SHOULDN'T 
YOU  BE  TALKING 
TO  BBN? 

BBN  Communications 

A  Subsidiary  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 


70  Fawcett  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Telephone  617-497-3268  Telex  921470 


Visit  us  at  ICA  Show  Booth  #1244 
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Telenet  adds  11  overseas  locations 

GTE  Telenet  Communications  Corp.  is  installing  direct  packet-switched  network  connections 
to  11  new  countries,  bringing  its  total  of  directly  connected  overseas  locations  to  22.  The  coun¬ 
tries  are  Bermuda,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Panama,  The  Philippines,  Spain,  Suriname, 
Turkey  and  West  Germany. 


► INTECOM 


Interfaces  out 

Details  of  product  announcements 
obscured  by  Wang  merger  news. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


ALLEN,  Texas  —  The  new  prod¬ 
ucts  announced  two  weeks  ago  by 
private  branch  exchange  manufac¬ 
turer  Intecom,  Inc.  were  largely  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  flurry  of  activity 
that  surrounded  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.’s  acquisition  of  the  com¬ 
pany  later  that  same  week. 

The  product  debuts  included  a 
stackable  line  interface  unit  that 
reduces  the  power,  cooling  and 
space  requirements  for  Intecom’s 
family  of  PBXs;  an  enhanced  fiber¬ 
optic  distribution  option;  a  family 
of  modular  data  interfaces;  and  an 
interface  to  Wang’s  Digital  Voice 
Exchange  messaging  system. 

The  line  interface  unit,  dubbed 
the  Flex  Interface  Multiplexer 
(Flex  IM),  is  compatible  with  all  In- 
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tecom  switches,  including  the  IBX 
S/10,  S/80  and  S/80  +  .  It  will  ini¬ 
tially  be  used  to  support  station 
equipment  and  not  trunks  and  ser¬ 
vice  ports,  according  to  Hal  Denton, 
director  of  product  marketing  with 
Intecom. 

Each  Flex  IM  is  17.5  inches  high, 
30.5  inches  wide  and  less  than  30 
inches  deep.  Three  of  the  units  can 
be  stacked  to  achieve  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  as  three  of  the  older,  six- 
foot-tall  cabinets.  Based  on  new 
gate-array  technology,  the  Flex  IM 
has  a  footprint  89%  smaller  than 
the  former  interface  module,  uses 
60%  less  power  and  requires  73% 
less  cooling  than  the  older  unit.  The 
device  can  operate  at  temperatures 
up  to  100  degrees. 

The  Flex  IM  can  house  up  to  four 
line-card  modules,  each  capable  of 
See  Intecom  page  1 2 


CROSS  TALK 


JOHN  DIX 

Consultants  rule  roost 


It  has  been  said  that  the  people 
who  benefit  most  from  the  di¬ 
vestiture  of  AT&T  are  lawyers, 
analysts  and  consultants,  in  that 
order.  However,  time  has  left 
the  consultant  in  the  driver’s 
seat. 

At  the  height  of  confusion  in 
1984,  lawyers  were  still  raking 
in  the  dough  in  the  industry’s 
frenzied  scramble  to  establish 
beachheads  in  every  conceivable 
growth  industry.  While  still 
prevalent,  the  lawyers’  presence 
gave  way  in  1985  to  analysts, 
who  descended  on  the  industry 
in  droves  to  help  companies 
navigate  the  postdivestiture  wa¬ 
ters. 

The  industry  has  settled 
some,  and  now  it’s  the  consul¬ 
tants’  turn. 

More  than  ever,  the  number 
of  options  available  to  customers 
is  encouraging  the  use  of  outside 
help.  The  larger  the  task,  the 
greater  the  need. 

Because  the  single  most  ex¬ 
pensive  piece  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment  is  still  the  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange,  the  most 
common  use  of  consultants  to¬ 


day  is  in  PBX  switch  selection. 

According  to  industry  figures, 
consultants  are  used  in  80%  of 
purchase  decisions  for  switches 
of  500  lines  and  larger.  The  per¬ 
centage  drops  with  switch  size. 

After  studying  the  client’s  sit¬ 
uation  and  needs,  consultants 
draw  up  requests  for  proposals 
to  outline  these  findings.  They 
are  typically  further  retained  to 
evaluate  the  various  vendor  so¬ 
lutions. 

Ten  years  ago,  it  was  not  un¬ 
common  for  consultants  to 
throw  the  account  to  a  vendor 
willing  to  kick  back  10%  of  the 
contract’s  sales  price.  The  indus¬ 
try  has  since  polished  its  tar¬ 
nished  image  through  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  advent  of  the  Society  of 
Telecommunications  Consul¬ 
tants,  now  celebrating  its  10th 
year,  lent  credibility  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  by  banding  consultants 
together,  establishing  member¬ 
ship  requirements  and  creating  a 
code  of  ethics. 

Interestingly,  while  demand 
for  consultants  has  grown  in 

See  Consultants  page  1 2 


GAMMALINK 

PC-to-facsimile 
link  price  pared 

Text  entry  is  a  notable  by-product. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  —  Gamma- 
link,  Inc.  reduced  the  price  of  its 
facsimile  emulation  product  for 
personal  computers  to  $995  with 
the  announcement  last  week  of  the 
company’s  second-generation  Gam- 
mafax. 

Gammafax  enables  IBM  Personal 
Computer  XTs,  Personal  Computer 
ATs  and  compatibles  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Group  III  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines  over  dial-up  telephone  lines. 
Documents  created  on  a  micro  can 
be  transmitted  to  any  Group  III  fac¬ 
simile.  In  the  reverse  application, 
documents  can  be  scanned  by  a  fac¬ 
simile  machine  and  transmitted  to  a 
personal  computer  for  display  or 
storage. 

The  product  consists  of  a  person¬ 
al  computer  adapter  board  that 
combines  a  synchronous  9.6K  bit/ 
sec  modem  and  hardware  for  fac¬ 
simile  emulation  and  menu-driven 
software.  The  software  is  used  to 
convert  Ascii  files  into  facsimile 
format.  Documents  not  stored  as 
Ascii  files  by  word  processing  sys¬ 
tems  must  be  converted  to  Ascii  be¬ 
fore  transmission. 

Creating  documents  and  trans¬ 
mitting  them  is  relatively  straight¬ 
forward.  Ascii  files  are  converted 
to  facsimile  format  and  sent  by  di- 


aling  the  remote  facsimile  machine 
and  hitting  a  transmit  button.  Re¬ 
ceiving  documents  from  facsimile 
machines  requires  attended  opera¬ 
tion  and  additional  hardware  and 
software. 

Gammafax  customers  can  use  a 
Y  coupler  to  connect  their  micro 
and  telephone  to  the  same  tele¬ 
phone  line.  After  receiving  a  call 
from  someone  who  wants  to  send  a 
facsimile,  the  user  would  have  to 
exit  any  application  on  the  person¬ 
al  computer  and  then  put  Gamma¬ 
fax  into  receive  mode. 

Because  documents  are  transmit¬ 
ted  as  graphic  images,  personal 
computer  users  must  have  a  graph¬ 
ic  adapter  card  in  the  micro  to  dis¬ 
play  the  image.  Gammafax  sup¬ 
ports  IBM’s  Color  Card  and  its 
Enhanced  Graphics  Adapter  as 
well  as  Hercules  Computer  Tech¬ 
nology’s  monochrome  graphics 
card.  A  graphics  printer,  such  as  a 
dot  matrix  or  laser  printer,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  print  images.  The  images 
are  stored  as  binary  disk  files,  one 
file  per  page. 

To  manipulate  images,  which 
may  contain  text  and  graphics,  an 
additional  paint  program,  called 
Dr.  Halo  II  from  Media  Cybernetics, 
Inc.,  is  required.  After  calling  up  an 
image  from  the  disk,  Dr.  Halo  II  can 
be  used  to  add  or  delete  informa- 
See  Gammafax  page  12 


Vendor  shares  in  the  competitive 
low-end  PBX  market 
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Intecom  from  page  11 
supporting  four  Flex  Port 
line  cards,  for  a  total  of  16 
line  cards  per  unit.  These 
line  cards  support  up  to  32 
voice/data  lines.  Fully  con¬ 
figured,  each  Flex  IM  has  a 
maximum  of  512  time  slots, 
which  are  equivalent  to  one 
voice  or  data  channel.  A 
stack  of  three  units  can 
support  1,536  time  slots  in 
6.2  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 


Using  the  enhanced  fiber 
distribution  product  called 
Fiber  II,  the  Flex  IM  and  ex¬ 
isting  IBX  products  can  be 
interconnected  at  distances 
up  to  40,000  feet,  more  than 
twice  the  distance  previ¬ 
ously  supported.  This 
would  enable  the  small  Flex 
IM  to  be  located  near  the 
user  population. 

To  add  data  capabilities 
to  former  voice  systems,  In¬ 
tecom  introduced  the  ADI- 


100  and  ADI-101.  The  ADI- 
100  is  a  desktop  asynchro¬ 
nous  data  interface  unit 
that  works  with  the  ADI- 
101,  the  complementary 
piece  of  hardware  that  sits 
on  the  switch  side  of  the 
line.  Communications  over 
two  twisted-pair  wires  can 
reach  speeds  up  to  19.2K 
bit/sec. 

Wang’s  partial  owner¬ 
ship  of  Intecom  encouraged 
development  of  an  interface 


between  Wang’s  Digital 
Voice  Exchange  message 
system  and  the  Intecom 
proprietary  voice  message 
system  even  before  Wang 
bought  the  company.  Inte¬ 
grated  features  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  include  automatic  call 
answering  and  a  message¬ 
waiting  indicator.  The  in¬ 
terface  option  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Intecom  said  it  has  not  fi¬ 
nalized  pricing  for  its  new 


T-BAR  INTRODUCES  THE  WORLD’S 
LARGEST  TRUE  MATRIX  SWITCH. 


T-Bar ,  first  with  data  communications  switching,  first  with  large-scale 

communications  matrix  switches,  first  with  high-speed  matrix  switches, 

now  first  with  the  distributed  DSM  2001 ,  breaking  the  2000-port  barrier. 

Look  at  these  advanced  DSM  2001  benefits: 

•  Easy  growth  from  320-port  MONOLITH  to  full  2048-port  GALAXY 
without  recabling. 

•  Save  miles  of  under- floor  cable.  Distributed  architecture  puts  cable 
connections  where  needed. 

•  No  wasted  ports.  2048  any-to-any  non-blocked  ports  with  unrestricted 
true  matrix  connection.  (DTE-DCE,  UTE-DTE,  DCE-DCE ). 

•  Total  flexibility  in  network  applications.  For  example,  switch  to 
simulation  testing  (TPNS),  switch  back  to  normal  network  operations. 

•  Switch,  monitor,  spare  and  test  any  network  component  (mixed 
interfaces:  RS232C/V24,  V35,  X.21,  4-wire  analog). 

•  The  most  monitor  ports  available. 

•  All  2048  ports  at  19.2  kbps.  High  speed  capability  to  307  kbps. 

•  Control  up  to  32,000  ports  with  multiple  control  options. 

•  The  DSM  Series  2001  is  cost-effective  from  100  to  2048  ports. 

T-Bar  DSM™  2001  incorporates  the  major  strengths  of  all  T-Bar  products: 

FLEXIBILITY- TRANSPARENCY- RELIABILITY 


To  learn  more  about  this  major  advance  in  matrix 
switching,  call  us  at  (203)  834-8300  for  your  free 
information,  or  send  your  business  card  to: 

T-Bar  Incorporated,  141  Danbury  Road,  Dept.  20, 
EC).  Box  T,  Wilton,  CT  06897 
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•  Easiest  to  Cable 


products,  but  would  proba¬ 
bly  release  the  information 
at  the  International  Com¬ 
munications  Association’s 
annual  meeting  slated  to  get 
under  way  today. □ 


Gammafax  from  page  1 1 
tion  or  to  merge  the  file 
with  other  graphics  files. 

Although  the  file  may  be 
strictly  text,  it  is  still  stored 
and  displayed  as  a  graphics 
image;  the  computer  builds 
each  displayed  character 
dot  by  dot,  instead  of  inter¬ 
preting  a  single  byte  of  As¬ 
cii  code  into  a  fully  formed 
character. 

Because  the  graphic  im¬ 
ages  are  stored  as  binary 
files,  they  can  be  shared 
with  other  personal  com¬ 
puters  on  a  local  network. 
To  display  a  file,  however, 
each  micro  would  need 
Gammafax  software  or  Dr. 
Halo  II.  Gammafax  soft¬ 
ware  is  not  copy  protected, 
so  it  can  be  shared  by  multi¬ 
ple  users  on  a  network. 

Although  local  facsimile 
machines  can  be  used  to  in¬ 
put  documents  to  a  personal 
computer  outfitted  with 
Gammafax,  users  that  in¬ 
stall  Gammafax  in  place  of 
a  facsimile  machine  can  add 
an  inexpensive  scanner  to 
achieve  the  same  result. 
Gammalink  will  provide 
Gammafax  users  a  free  pro¬ 
gram  called  Faxs.Exe  that 
will  support  the  Canon 
Scanner,  a  $1,200  device 
made  by  Canon  U.S.A.  that 
is  connected  to  a  personal 
computer  through  an 
adapter  board. 

Gammafax  is  available 
from  Gammalink,  2452  Em- 
barcadero  Way,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94303. □ 


Consultants  from  page  1 1 
proportion  to  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  suppliers  and 
types  of  equipment  avail¬ 
able,  consultants  still  shop 
mainly  by  price.  By  their 
own  admission,  price  per- 
line  is  the  major  consider¬ 
ation  in  roughly  80%  of 
PBX  purchase  decisions. 

That  is  not  to  say  the 
lowest  priced  system  will 
always  get  the  bid.  In  fact, 
as  a  rule  of  thumb,  consul¬ 
tants  often  throw  out  the 
lowest  and  highest  priced 
vendor  proposals. 

Purchase  price  is  less  of  a 
consideration  for  compa¬ 
nies  that  choose  their  own 
systems.  Company  employ¬ 
ees  are  typically  more  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  systems  based  on 
their  company’s  long-term 
goals  and  can  more  easily 
sell  higher  priced  systems 
to  management. 

Consultants  are  in  it  for 
the  long  term.  Demand  for 
their  services  can  only 
grow  with  the  proliferation 
of  options. □ 
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u  Last  month,  for  the  first  time,  IBM  published  its  network  management  architec¬ 
ture  specifications.  Customers  and  other  manufacturers  will  now  be  able  to  send  alerts  to 
our  network  management  system. 

William  Warner 

manager  of  network  management  products 
Communications  Products  Division 

IBM 

Raleigh,  N.C. 


►  NETWORK  SECURITY 

A  threat  from  without 

Expert  speaks  on  spies,  growing  need  to  safeguard  data 


Last  month,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  won  a  trade  secrets  case  in¬ 
volving  Charles  Hess,  a  former 
DEC  senior  engineer.  Hess  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  disclosing  confiden¬ 
tial  information  to  Emulex  Corp., 
which  fired  him  four  days  after  he 
began  working  for  the  company. 
Emulex  manufactures  storage 
products  for  DEC  and  IBM  proces¬ 
sors. 

The  problem  of  departing  em¬ 
ployees  taking  trade  secrets  with 
them  to  their  new  employers  has 
been  well  documented.  But  Robert 
P.  Campbell,  president  of  Ad¬ 


vanced  Information  Management, 
Inc.,  a  Woodbridge,  Va. -based  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  thinks  many  compa¬ 
nies  are  ignoring  another  way 
competitors  can  obtain  confiden¬ 
tial  corporate  data  —  breaking 
into  company  computer  systems. 
Recently,  Network  World  Senior 
Writer  Paul  Korzeniowski  spoke 
with  Campbell  about  how  user  net¬ 
works  can  be  vulnerable  to  corpo¬ 
rate  espionage. 

How  many  instances  of  corporate 
espionage  have  you  encountered? 

I  know  of  two  or  three  instances 


where  a  computer  system  has  been 
penetrated  with  the  intent  of  in¬ 
dustrial  esponiage.  I  am  not  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  talk  about  those  cases. 

Is  the  problem  limited  to  high- 
tech  companies? 

No.  I  am  aware  of  cases  in  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of 
information  stored  on  high-tech 
companies’  systems,  and  that 
makes  them  attractive  targets. 

Who  makes  the  decision  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  corporate  espio¬ 
nage?  Do  companies  condone  this 


Robert  P.  Campbell 


type  of  behavior? 

I  don’t  see  a  trend  for  Company  A 
using  this  type  of  espionage  against 
Company  B.  What  I  see  is  a  third 
party  becoming  involved  and  an 
underground  industry  developing. 
The  third  party  collects  informa- 
See  Security  page  16 
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DATA  DIALOGUE 


PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 


Big  Blue’s  lightning-fast  moves  may 
force  users  to  make  tough  choices 


IBM  demonstrated  last  month 
why  so  many  companies  that 
tread  on  Big  Blue  turf  often  end 
up  filing  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy 
reports.  IBM  again  demonstrated 
that  it  will  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  in  order  to  gain  an 
edge  on  a  competitor.  Faced 
with  a  challenge,  the  company 
can  react  swiftly,  furiously  and 
much  more  nimbly  than  one 
would  expect  from  a  $45-billion 
conglomerate. 

On  Monday,  May  19,  NCR 
Comten,  Inc.  made  its  most  im¬ 
portant  product  announcement 
in  years:  the  NCR  5660,  a  huge 
front-end  processor  targeted  at 
very  large  IBM  shops.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  equipped  with  16M 
bytes  of  storage  and  can  be  used 
in  place  of  multiple  IBM  3725s, 
the  company’s  top-of-the-line 
front-end  processor  offering. 

On  Tuesday,  IBM  responded 
with  three  product  announce¬ 
ments  that  once  again  put  NCR 
on  the  defensive.  IBM  enhanced 
its  3725,  adding  1M  byte  of 
memory  to  its  storage  and 
tweaked  some  of  the  line  speeds 
for  better  throughput.  Despite 
those  enhancements,  the  NCR 
5660  still  dwarfs  the  IBM  3725 
in  power  and  capabilities. 

However,  IBM  also  added  a 
low-end  front-end  processor,  the 
IBM  3720,  which  is  aimed  right 
at  NCR’s  bread  and  butter,  NCR 


5620  and  3650.  IBM  added  a 
new  release  of  Vtam  to  NCR’s 
woes.  Each  release  of  Vtam  in¬ 
cludes  new  front-end  processor 
software,  and  keeping  pace  with 
the  latest  release  of  Vtam  has 
been  a  significant  problem  for 
NCR.  The  company  had  fallen 
two  steps  behind  Big  Blue.  With 
the  5660,  the  company  had  fi¬ 
nally  caught  up  with  IBM. 

However,  with  the  new  re¬ 
lease  of  Vtam,  NCR  has  once 
again  fallen  behind  IBM.  Be¬ 
cause  the  5660  does  not  support 
Vtam  3.1.1,  customers  will  not 
be  able  to  install  IBM’s  new  net¬ 
work  management  offering,  Net- 
view,  which  was  announced 
with  the  new  front-end  proces¬ 
sor  offerings. 

Customers  will  have  to  decide 
what  they  want  more:  additional 
space,  which  the  5660  offers,  or 
new  network  management  soft¬ 
ware,  which  the  3725  can  sup¬ 
port. 

Some  large  corporations  have 
been  running  out  of  floor  space 
and  may  opt  for  the  NCR  offer¬ 
ing.  However,  these  companies 
may  be  handicapped  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  for  one  can  be  sure  that 
new  IBM  software  will  require 
the  new  release  of  Vtam. 

So,  IBM  is  forcing  its  users  to 
make  a  difficult  choice  if  they 
turn  to  NCR  offerings,  which 
makes  NCR’s  life  very  tough. 


Tough  also  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  IBM’s  latest  move.  The 
timing  of  the  two  companies’  an¬ 
nouncements  was  too  close  to  be 
a  mere  coincidence.  The  fact 
that  the  3720  is  currently  avail¬ 
able  indicates  that  IBM  was 
holding  this  card  up  its  sleeve, 
daring  NCR  to  show  its  hand. 

Now  that  both  NCR  and  IBM 
have  thrown  their  cards  on  the 
table,  the  question  becomes, 
“What  kind  of  hand  is  Amdahl 
Corp.  holding?”  Amdahl’s  share 
of  the  front  end-processor  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  slipping  in  the  last 
few  years.  Unlike  NCR,  Amdahl 
had  been  licensing  a  front-end 
processor  from  IBM  and  includ¬ 
ing  it  with  the  Amdahl  line. 

Amdahl  had  a  fairly  success¬ 
ful  line  of  products  that  were 
compatible  with  the  IBM  3705. 
When  Big  Blue  introduced  its 
3725,  the  company  took  a  lot  of 
the  features  that  were  stored  in 
the  front-end  processor  software 
and  placed  them  in  microcode. 
This  created  some  problems  for 
Amdahl.  The  company’s  micro¬ 
code  had  to  resemble  IBM’s  code 
closely,  but  if  it  were  too  close, 
Amdahl  might  be  sued. 

Amdahl  has  been  relatively 
quiet  recently.  However,  the 
company  has  to  respond  to  the 
recent  IBM  and  NCR  announce¬ 
ments.  Growth  in  the  front-end 
See  Big  Blue  page  16 


Come  out,  come  out,  wherever 
you  are.  The  long-awaited  IBM 
3274  Model  81C  was  not  included  in 
the  company’s  communications 
product  blitzkrieg  last  month.  The 
new  controller  may  replace  the  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Network  and  the  IBM  lap¬ 
top  computer  as  the  longest  run¬ 
ning  rumor  in  industry  history.  No 
one  seems  to  be  really  sure  why  the 
product  hasn’t  been  unveiled.  Some 
analysts  speculated  that  IBM  sim¬ 
ply  has  too  many  communications 
products  to  release  this  year  and 
hasn’t  been  able  to  squeeze  the  new 
controller  into  a  busy  schedule. 
Others  said  that  there’s  no  pressing 
reason  to  announce  the  product,  so 
Big  Blue  will  wait  until  it  feels 
ready. 

What’s  an  SNA?  Computer  Tech¬ 
nology  Research  Corp.  in  Patcho- 
gue,  N.Y.,  has  published  SNA:  An 
IBM  Standard .  a  history  of  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture.  The 
70-page  report  supplies  an  over¬ 
view  of  how  the  architecture  has 
changed  in  the  last  12  years.  The 
report  costs  $110.  Call  (516)  654- 
5398  for  information. 

Anything  else?  As  IBM  waded 
into  Digital  Service  Unit  waters 
last  month,  a  question  emerged, 
“What  market  would  Big  Blue  next 
stick  its  big  toe  in?”  Two  obvious 
choices  are  the  T-l  multiplexer  line 
and  central  office  switches.  Anoth¬ 
er  possibility  is  the  packet  assem¬ 
bler/disassembler  (PAD)  market. 
With  the  recent  IBM  enhancements 
for  transmitting  data  from  X.25 
packet-switched  networks  to  SNA, 
IBM  may  be  looking  to  team  up 
with  or  purchase  a  PAD  vendor. 


Whatever  Your  Networking  Needs, 


WE  MAKE  THE  PIECES  FIT. 

Maybe  it’s  simply  linking  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  computers  in  one  department  so 
they  can  share  information. 

Or  perhaps  it’s  giving  a  PC  in  sales 
access  to  the  mainframe  in  accounting. 

Or  opening  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tions  between  equipment  made  by  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers. 

Or  maybe  it’s  accessing  a  mini  on  the 
West  Coast  with  a  terminal  on  the  East. 

Or  maybe... we  could  go  on  and  on, 
but  you  get  the  idea.  In  order  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  equipment  you’ve 
invested  so  heavily  in,  the  pieces  have  to 
work  together.  But  there’s  no  one  simple 
networking  solution  because  there’s  no 
one  simple  networking  problem. 

This  is  where  AT&T  comes  in,  with  a 

©  1986  AT&T  Information  Systems 


complete  line  of  networking  and  com¬ 
munications  products  that  can  address 
your  problems,  whatever  they  may  be. 

FITTING  IN  WITH  OTHERS. 

AT&T  has  the  range  of  products  to 
fit  your  business’  specific  networking 
needs,  now  and  in  the  future.  And  you 
won’t  have  to  start  from  scratch  because 
AT&T  is  committed  to  putting  your 
equipment  on  speaking  terms  no  matter 
where  it  is,  what  it  does,  or  whose  logo  is 
stamped  on  it. 

Take  the  first  case— linking  PCs. 
AT&T’s  STARLAN  NETWORK  can  get 
your  PCs  sharing  information  and 
peripherals.  After  Si,  unless  workloads 
require  otherwise,  it’s  less  expensive  for 
several  computers  to  share  one  printer, 


rather  than  each  having  its  own.  If  it’s 
minis  you  want  linked,  AT&T’s  3BNET 
gets  our  UNIX™  System  family  of  com¬ 
puters  and  other  data  devices  sharing 
both  information  and  applications. 

ISN:  THE  BACKBONE. 

Now  let’s  say  you  want  a  network 
that  extends  beyond  a  single  depart¬ 
ment.  AT&T’s  Information  Systems 
Network  (ISN)  is  the  answer.  It  not 
only  opens  up  communications  between 
our  own  equipment  and  networks,  but 
also  those  of  other  manufacturers. 

With  ISN,  you  can  connect  to  indus¬ 
try  standards,  like  the  IBM*  SNA  or 
3270  environments.  Miu  can  also  bridge 
to  Ethernet**  systems.  So  a  PC  or  work¬ 
station  in  one  department  can  access  an 
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AT&T  Has  A  Networking  Solution. 


IBM  mainframe  in  another.  Essentially 
that’s  like  putting  a  mainframe  on  every 
desktop. 

How  is  AT&T  able  to  bring  so  many 
disparate  elements  together?  One  rea¬ 
son  is  our  Premise  Distribution  System, 
our  unique  universal  wiring  scheme, 
composed  of  twisted  pair  and  fiber 
optics.  It’s  easy  to  install  and  manage, 
and  is  a  long-term  cost-effective  alterna¬ 
tive  to  bulky  coax-based  systems. 

CROSSTOWN  OR 
CROSS-COUNTRY. 

You  can  also  link  AT&T  System  85  or 
AT&T  System  75  PBX  and  DATA- 
PHONETI  724  and  735  multiplexers  to 
your  ISN  for  total  voice  and  data  net¬ 
work  integration.  For  a  campus  environ¬ 


ment,  fiber  optics,  T-l  facilities  and 
AT&T’s  Private  Microwave  equipment 
can  also  feed  into  ISN  for  low-cost,  high¬ 
speed  data  transmission. 

Now  for  the  next  logical  step— link¬ 
ing  your  New  York  office  with  your  Los 
Angeles  office  to  form  a  corporate-wide 
network.  This  is  accomplished  by  linking 
their  respective  ISNs,  giving  users  in 
one  location  easy  access  to  resources  in 
both  locations. 


GET  TOGETHER  WITH  AT&T. 

AT&T  products  have  a  modular 
design,  so  you  can  build  your  network 
one  step  at  a  time,  adding  and  changing 
as  your  needs  dictate. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  system, 
get  together  with  AT&T.  Because  an 


office  divided  cannot  stand. 

Call  your  AT&T  Information  Systems 
Account  Executive.  Or  call  1  800  247- 
1212,  Ext.  223,  for  the  number  of  the 
sales  office  nearest  you. 

'  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corp. 

“  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corp. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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Security  from  page  13 
tion,  such  as  corporate 
trade  secrets,  on  its  own 
and  then  tries  to  sell  the  in¬ 
formation.  Individuals  then 
act  on  their  own  behalf  and 
use  the  information  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  stature  in  a  cor¬ 
poration. 

Who  are  these  third  par¬ 
ties? 

They  are  not  limited  to  a 
single  group.  As  the  cost  of 


R&D  increases,  so  does  the 
value  of  trade  secrets.  The 
economics  of  people  going 
out  of  their  way  to  acquire 
trade  secrets  for  resale  is 
becoming  very  attractive. 

Have  there  been  many 
cases  where  the  employee 
has  been  caught? 

There  have  been  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  where  an  individual 
has  been  fired  or  prosecut¬ 
ed  for  gaining  a  competi¬ 


tor’s  trade  secret. 

What  sort  of  tools  do  the 
culprits  use  to  gain  access 
to  a  company’s  confiden¬ 
tial  data? 

The  techniques  are  not  very 
sophisticated.  At  many 
companies,  security  is 
weak.  The  culprits  gain  ac¬ 
cess  through  a  compro¬ 
mised  password  or  ID. 

What  sort  of  telephone 


lines  are  used  to  access 
the  system? 

Dial-up  lines  are  the  most 
readily  available.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  we  found  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  telephone  number  on  a 
bulletin  board  and  passed 
that  information  on  to  the 
company’s  security  officer. 
The  company’s  records 
showed  that  access  on  that 
port  increased  78%  one 
month  and  180%  the  next 
month.  That  port  was  used 


BUILD  BETTER 
CONNECTIONS 


The  Challenge 

Integrate  resources  from  multiple  local  and  remote 
offices  into  one  easily  managed  system. 

Increase  productivity  by  giving  your  users  access  to  the 
computing  resources  they  need  to  do  their  jobs  better. 

Defer  purchasing  additional  processing  power  and 
peripheral  equipment  by  enabling  multiple  users  to 
share  the  same  resources  and  applications. 

Expand  and  reconfigure  your  system  whenever 
necessary  without  sacrificing  your  original  investment. 
The  Solution 

FutureCom™  2000  manages  interactive  data  connec¬ 
tions  between  any  number  of  computers,  PCs  and 
terminal  equipment.  With  FutureCom,  a  connection  may 
be  established  between  any  two  devices  anywhere  in 
the  network  on  demand.  Incompatible  equipment  and 
processes  may  share  the  same  network  and  be  available 
to  the  same  users. 


Begin  with  just  a  few  nodes  or  a 
few  hundred.  And,  you  can  get 
started  with  a  FutureCom  system 
for  as  little  as  $10,000. 

Find  out  how  easy  it  is— call  us 
now  for  your  copy  of  “Building 
Better  Connections.”  Call 
(800)  235-6935  in  the  contin¬ 
ental  US,  or  (800)  368-8092 
in  California.  Elsewhere,  call 
(805)  964-9852.  Or  write  to  ComDesign, 

Inc.  751  South  Kellogg  Avenue,  Goleta,  California 


93117-0880.  Telex  WUI/MCI 650-271-1733. 


ComDesign 

Roto  ommi  mioofinno 


Leaders  in  Data  Communications 
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for  the  company’s  sensitive 
R&D  computer. 


Are  spies  as  prevalent  as 
hackers? 

Certainly  not.  Espionage  is 
a  serious  criminal  act  and 
will  not  be  committed  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  possibility  of 
significant  monetary  gain. 
Espionage  is  not  as  preva¬ 
lent  as  unauthorized  access, 
but  its  long-term  losses  are 
potentially  greater. 


Do  companies  still  do  a 
poor  job  of  protecting 
their  vital  resources? 

Yes.  We  still  find  companies 
that  have  not  deleted  the 
installation  accounts  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  vendor.  These 
accounts  are  used  to  bring 
the  system  up  initially,  but 
many  users  fail  to  change 
them  later.  We  continue  to 
find  systems  with  sensitive 
information  that  is  wide 
open  to  dial-in  access  with¬ 
out  proper  protection.  In¬ 
creasingly,  we’re  finding 
password  systems  that  are 
mismanaged  or  not  proper¬ 
ly  implemented. 

. 

Why  do  companies  have 
such  lax  security  proce¬ 
dures? 

They  do  not  appreciate  the 
risk.  The  more  systems  we 
work  with,  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  I  am  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  nonsensi¬ 
tive  system.  Decisions 
about  protecting  data  start 
with  an  understanding  of 
what  a  company  has  that  is 
valuable.  Most  companies 
are  satisfied  with  a  general 
assessment  of  their  security 
needs. 

Are  there  tools  available 
currently  that  supply  se¬ 
curity  for  a  complex  multi¬ 
vendor  network? 

I  haven’t  seen  any  tools  yet 
that  allow  us  to  deal  with 
distributed  security.  We 
need  the  ability  to  take 
mainframe  security  pack¬ 
ages  and  have  them  work 
with  features  on  other  sys¬ 
tems.  That  capability  is  at 
least  three  to  five  years 
down  the  road.O 


Big  Blue  from  page  13 
processor  market  is  linked 
to  growth  in  the  mainframe 
market,  and  no  one  is  pre¬ 
dicting  gold  rush  days  in 
that  market.  Development 
and  maintenance  of  front- 
end  processors  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  proposition,  and  com¬ 
panies  need  a  hefty  return 
on  their  investment. 

Some  very  serious  and 
very  tough  players  have 
raised  the  stakes  in  the 
front-end  processor  market. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
who’ll  be  left  sitting  at  the 
table  and  who  follows  the' 
lead  of  other  Big  Blue  com¬ 
petitors.  □ 
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u  I’ve  got  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  good  news 
is  carrier-band  products  will  be  available  in  1986.  The 
bad  news  is  there  is  no  carrier-band  standard  yet. 

Chris  Williams 
Eastman-Kodak  Co. 

During  carrier-band  update  at  the  MAP/TOP  users  group  meeting 

in  Seattle 


►  PROCESS  MANUFACTURING 


MAP  study  findings  uncovered 


Soon-to-be-released  white  paper  cites  user 
concerns  for  safety,  cost  and  proper  media 
for  factory  floor  environment. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


The  Manufacturing  Automation  Protocol 
Process  Industry  Initiative’s  yet-to-be-pub- 
lished  white  paper  on  the  potential  impact 
of  the  factory  communications  standard 
pulls  no  punches. 

Although  MAP  has  won  wide  acclaim 
from  such  discrete  manufacturing  compa¬ 
nies  as  General  Motors  Corp.,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Whirpool  Co.  and  John  Deere  and  Co., 
process  manufacturers  have,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  approached  the  highly  touted 
communications  standard  cautiously  (see 
“MAP  impact,”  Network  World,  April  7). 

Process  manufacturing  differs  markedly 
from  so-called  discrete  production.  While 
discrete  manufacturing  involves  building  a 
finished  product  from  a  series  of  stand¬ 
alone  components,  process  manufacturing 
is  the  creation  of  goods  from  such  nondis- 
tinct  components  as  chemicals,  plastics  and 
pharmaceutical  elements. 


Several  of  the  nation’s  largest  process 
manufacturing  corporations  joined  forces 
in  January  —  in  a  group  dubbed  the  MAP 
Process  Industry  Initiative  —  to  study  the 
emerging  MAP  standard.  The  group  has 
identified  issues  that  must  be  resolved  if 
such  companies  are  to  implement  MAP 
technology  successfully.  Network  World  re¬ 
cently  learned  of  the  findings  contained  in 
the  white  paper,  which  is  expected  to  be 
published  in  August,  that  sprang  from  that 
research  effort. 

Bill  Veeneman  is  chairman  of  the  MAP 
Process  Industry  Initiative  and  a  member 
of  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.’s  management  sys¬ 
tems  group.  He  helped  write  the  white  pa¬ 
per  and  has  labored  exhaustively  to  devel¬ 
op  awareness  of  MAP  within  Procter  & 
Gamble  and  throughout  the  process  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  Veeneman  said  the 
white  paper  was  designed  to  address  the 
need  for  communications  between  dissimi¬ 
lar  factory  floor  equipment  within  process 
See  White  paper  page  18 
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There’s  one  way  to  catch  a  moving  car 


It’s  time  for  prospective  Manu¬ 
facturing  Automation  Protocol 
and  Technical  and  Office  Proto¬ 
col  equipment  users  to  head 
back  to  school. 

Many  of  the  attendees  of  the 
recent  MAP/TOP  users  group 
meeting  spoke  intelligently  with 
one  another  and  to  session 
speakers  and  network  implemen¬ 
tors  on  a  variety  of  MAP  and 
TOP  issues.  However,  members 
of  the  meeting’s  silent  majority 
did  not  appear  to  possess  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  many 
facets  of  the  factory  and  office 
communications  standards. 

For  those  users  who  have  not 
closely  followed  the  two  move¬ 
ments,  getting  up  to  speed  on 
MAP  and  TOP  is  like  trying  to 
grab  hold  of  a  car  as  it  speeds 
past  you.  There  are  users  who 
know  little  more  about  MAP 
than  that  it  is  being  hyped  by 
some  as  the  instant  answer  to 
all  factory  automation  problems. 
There  are  also  users  who  think 
Manufacturing  Messaging  For¬ 


mat  Standard  (MMFS),  pro¬ 
nounced  Memphis,  is  a  large  city 
in  Tennessee.  And  what  should 
users  make  of  carrier  band?  Are 
pigeons  really  used  to  send  mes¬ 
sages  back  andTorth  in  fac¬ 
tories? 

There  is  a  wide  rift  between 
General  Motors  Corp.  engineers 
and  manufacturing  systems  staff 
and  the  rest  of  the  factory 
networkers  when  it  comes  to  un¬ 
derstanding  MAP.  There  is  a 
very  critical  need  for  MAP  edu¬ 
cation  and  only  a  few  organiza¬ 
tions  have  rushed  to  fill  this 
void. 

The  MAP  users  group  itself 
offers  a  seminar  that  provides 
an  introduction  to  MAP  that  is 
usually  held  the  day  before  the 
commencement  of  the  MAP/TOP 
users  group  meeting.  The  Society 
of  Manufacturing  Engineers  of¬ 
fers  truckloads  of  books,  papers, 
cassette  recordings  and  videos 
that  cover  various  aspects  of 
MAP,  but  if  you  don’t  speak  the 
language,  you  probably  won’t  be 


able  to  read  the  book. 

Three  companies  are  among 
the  abbreviated  list  of  organiza¬ 
tions  that  provide  seminars  or 
tutorials  on  MAP.  Universal 
Computer  Applications  of  South- 
field,  Mich.,  Shipstar  Associates 
of  Newark,  Del.,  and  Zatyko  As¬ 
sociates  of  Tustin,  Calif.,  offer 
such  necessary  MAP  schooling. 
The  trio  also  offers  primer  semi¬ 
nars  on  the  topic  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  Organization’s 
Open  Systems  Interconnect  ref¬ 
erence  model. 

There  has  been  much  talk  — 
and  sadly,  that’s  all  it  is  —  of 
assembling  a  glossary  of  MAP 
and  TOP  terms.  Such  an  aid 
would  be  a  godsend  to  users,  but 
it  would  be  a  nightmare  to  as¬ 
semble.  The  problem  with  at¬ 
tempting  to  create  a  document 
explaining  the  definitive  word 
on  MAP  is  that  MAP  is  constant¬ 
ly  changing.  Because  the  specifi¬ 
cation  is  composed  of  estab¬ 
lished  and  evolving  standards,  it 
See  School  page  18 


INCIDENTALS 


Contrary  to  the  report  given  in 
“MAP  movement  gains  momen¬ 
tum”  in  the  May  19  issue  of  Net¬ 
work  World,  General  Motors  Corp.’s 
East  Pontiac,  Mich,  plant  will  not 
reach  full  production  status  for 
several  months. 

What’s  all  this  talk  about  Manu¬ 
facturing  Automation  Protocol 
starter  kits?  Honeywell,  Inc.,  Con¬ 
cord  Data  Systems,  Inc.  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Networking,  Inc.  all  offer 
these  kits  to  help  prospective  MAP 
networkers  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  factory  technol¬ 
ogy.  Vendors  claim  the  kits  have 
been  a  big  success,  while  user  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  kits  has  ranged  from 
lukewarm  to  ice  cold. 

One  attendee  at  the  recent  MAP/ 
TOP  users  group  meeting  went  as 
far  as  to  claim  these  starter  kits  are 
a  sales  gimmick  designed  to  trap  us¬ 
ers  into  further  purchases  of  MAP 
equipment.  Vendors  have  compli¬ 
cated  attempts  to  put  together  a  de¬ 
finitive  word  on  the  starter  kits  by 
refusing  to  divulge  names  of  users 
who  have  purchased  them. 

The  nagging  question  of  how  us¬ 
ers  can  best  retrofit  existing  fac- 

See  Incidentals  page  18 
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School  from  page  17 
would  be  difficult  for  any  individ¬ 
ual  or  organization  to  write  a  com¬ 
prehensive  story  of  MAP. 

The  best  way  to  be  kept  abreast 
of  MAP  and  TOP  developments  is  to 
join  the  MAP/TOP  users  group.  The 
best  way  to  develop  a  working 
knowledge  of  MAP  and  TOP  is  to  at¬ 
tend  one  of  the  “Understanding 
MAP”  tutorials  or  to  contact  one  or 
more  of  the  three  MAP  education 
companies  listed  above. 

Once  users  have  gained  a  sound 
working  knowledge  of  MAP,  they 
will  begin  to  learn  how  this  user- 
driven  movement  might  affect 
their  organizations,  their  future 
automation  plans  and  their  compa¬ 
nies’  abilities  to  compete  in  both 
domestic  and  global  markets. □ 


White  paper  from  page  17 
manufacturing  facilities. 

“So  much  of  what  we  hear  about 
MAP  is  theory  and  opinion  instead 
of  fact,”  Veeneman  explained.  “To 
develop  interest  in  MAP,  we  have 
to  run  our  own  tests  of  it.  These 
tests  will  establish  facts  about  the 
technology.” 

Veeneman  said  safety  tops  the 
concerns  list  of  process  manufac¬ 
turers  exploring  the  possibility  of 
marrying  MAP  technology  to  fac¬ 
tory  floor  equipment.  Because  pro¬ 
cess  manufacturers  handle  corro¬ 
sive  and  explosive  materials, 
stringent  safety  measures  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  accidents. 

If  the  process  industry  joins  the 
MAP  movement,  vendors  will  in¬ 
stall  broadband,  coaxial-cable- 


based  local  nets,  or  plant  informa¬ 
tion  net,  on  the  factory  floor  (see 
figure  at  right).  These  systems  will 
operate  at  either  10M  bit/sec  or  5M 
bit/sec. 

The  white  paper  also  reflects 
process  manufacturers’  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  carrier-band  technology.  A 
wide  variety  of  factory  floor  de¬ 
vices  in  a  certain  area  or  work  cell 
can  be  connected  to  a  carrier-band 
subnetwork.  These  subnetworks 
could  then  be  connected  to  the 
backbone  factory  net.  The  systems 
will  most  likely  operate  at  either 
5M  bit/sec  or  1M  bit/sec. 

Much  confusion  exists  among 
process  manufacturers  as  to  what 
technology  to  incorporate  at  the 
lowest  factory  networking  level.  A 
transmission  media  for  these  nets 


has  not  been  decided  upon,  al¬ 
though  twisted-pair  wiring  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  front-runner.  Rob¬ 
ert  Wing,  strategic  technology 
management  group  leader  with 
Procter  &  Gamble’s  engineering  di¬ 
vision,  explained  that  these  low- 
level  data  highways  must  be  inex¬ 
pensive  in  terms  of  device 
connection  costs.  They  must  also  be 
able  to  connect  thousands  of  de¬ 
vices,  such  as  gauges,  controls,  sen¬ 
sors  and  indicators,  on  a  single  fac¬ 
tory  floor. 

“Twisted-pair  wiring  and  fiber¬ 
optic  cable  are  our  only  alterna¬ 
tives,”  Wing  claimed.  He  said  using 
coaxial  cable  for  these  networks 
would  be  financially  impractical  as 
well  as  logistically  difficult.  There 
are  already  millions  of  miles  of 
twisted-pair  wire  installed  in  pro¬ 
cess  manufacturers’  production  fa¬ 
cilities,  Wing  noted. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  the  pro¬ 
cess  industry  to  standardize  a 
transmission  medium  because 
harsh  factory  environments  re¬ 
quire  that  the  medium  be  immune 
to  electromagnetic  interference, 
moisture  and  high  temperatures. 
The  Instrument  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  SP  50  subgroup  is  currently 
grappling  with  the  issue  of  what 
medium  should  be  used  for  what 
are  generally  referred  to  as  bit-bus 
or  field-bus  networks. 

Procter  &  Gamble,  a  $  16-billion 
consumer  goods  producer,  has  al¬ 
ready  implemented  a  MAP  pilot 
test  at  its  headquarters  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Veeneman  noted  that  only  the 
company’s  Hamilton,  Ontario,  man¬ 
ufacturing  facility  currently  uses  a 
broadband  backbone  local-area  net¬ 
work.  Broadband  local  nets  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  installed  soon  in  two 
Procter  &  Gamble  plants  in  Canada 
and  another  in  the  U.S. 

If  process  manufacturers  such  as 
Procter  &  Gamble,  Exxon  Corp.  and 
Weyerhauser  Co.  embrace  MAP, 
smaller  process  manufacturers  will 
undoubtedly  follow  suit.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  these  process  manufactur¬ 
ing  leviathans  to  the  MAP  move¬ 
ment  will  dramatically  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  automaker-dominated 
factory  networking  crusade. 

Increased  user  interest  in  the 
factory  communications  standard 
will,  in  turn,  increase  vendor 
awareness  of  MAP.  As  more  ven¬ 
dors  begin  to  build  MAP-compatible 
networking  equipment,  the  price 
per  connection  to  broadband  nets 
should  plummet.  □ 


Incidentals  from  page  17 
tory  nets  to  accommodate  MAP 
technology  was  placed  on  the  back 
burner  when  General  Motors  Corp. 
divulged  information  on  three  of 
the  Truck  and  Bus  plants  at  the 
MAP/TOP  users  group  meeting. 

GM  totally  gutted  two  of  the 
three  mentioned  plants,  while  a 
third  was  built  to  support  a  MAP 
system  eventually.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  GM  had  ripped  out 
the  entrails  of  a  factory.  The  auto¬ 
maker  gutted  the  inside  of  a  plant 
located  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  some  time 
back.  How  many  users  can  afford 
this  practice?  Not  many.  Something 
has  to  be  done  to  address  the  need 
to  adapt  existing  systems  to  MAP  E3 


“I  want  to  know 
why  the  network  is  down. 
And  I  want  to  know  now!” 


Is  it  the  mainframe  in  Atlanta?  The  switch 
in  London?  A  communications  breakdown? 
Or  an  overseas  line  failure? 

Who  knows?  You  will,  in  minutes,  with 
datacomm  test  equipment  from  HP. 

Our  protocol  analyzers  will  help  you  track 
down  the  source  of  failure.  Right  away,  you’ll 
know  who  to  call— and  where— to  fix  it. 

You  can  also  run  digital  tests  to  measure  net¬ 
work  integrity.  And  analog  tests  to  check  key 
parameters  of  the  entire  transmission  line. 


If  that  all  sounds  too  easy  to  be  true,  maybe 
you  should  call  us  for  a  demonstration.  Before 
your  network  goes  down  one  more  time. 

Fast  answers.  Just  one  more  reason  Hewlett- 
Packard’s  test  instruments  are  right  on  the  money. 

Contact  your  local  HP  office  and  ask  about  a 
seminar  in  your  area.  Or  call  1-800-556-1234, 
Ext.  515.  In  California,  1-800-441-2345,  Ext.'515. 
Or  write  to:  HP  Marketing  Communications, 
DiAne  Juarez,  P.  O.  Box  7050,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80933. 
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u  The  vice-president  will  read  an  ad  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  that  explains  how  one  company  has  been  local- 
area  networking  for  years.  He  wants  to  know  why  we 
can’t  do  the  same  thing.  In  many  cases,  there  isn’t 
even  a  product  for  sale  we  can  use. 

John  Blevins 

communications  manager 
Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


►  USER  VIEWS 

Prime-time  product  hype 
leaves  managers  cold 


_ . .  iD*'  w 
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BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


It’s  not  uncommon  to  see  advertisements 
for  sophisticated  communications  products 
and  networking  solutions  in  general  inter¬ 
est  magazines  or  during  sporting  events 
such  as  the  Superbowl. 

But  how  do  communications  managers 
—  who  are  among  the  handful  of  people 
who  understand  the  technologies  being 
promoted  —  respond  to  that  kind  of  media 
hype?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  decidedly  unimpressed.  In  fact,  some 
managers  say  such  advertising  can  even 
make  them  leery  of  new  product  claims. 

P.D.  Christianson,  assistant  data  com¬ 
munications  manager  of  Middlesex  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  said  he  enjoys 
reading  product  promotions  to  get  a  sense 


of  what  vendors  are  claiming  their  prod¬ 
ucts  can  accomplish.  But  too  many  unful¬ 
filled  vendor  promises  have  left  him  jaded 
by  advertising. 

“Reading  ads  helps  me  recognize 
names,”  he  said.  “But  equipment  purchase 
is  a  long,  drawn-out  affair  that  involves  a 
thorough  request-for-proposal  procedure.” 

Some  managers  are  willing  to  investi¬ 
gate  new  capabilities  touted  by  product  ad¬ 
vertisements.  But  one  communications 
manager  for  a  giant  Midwestern  dairy  said 
he  questions  whether  a  product  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  networking  cost  savings  often 
promised  by  the  manufacturer. 

“I  have  to  explain  to  my  boss  how  a  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  will  help  me  increase 
company  profits,”  he  said. 

“Ads  don’t  tell  me  how  I  am  supposed  to 
See  Advertising  page  20 


Are  you  currently  preparing  for 
the  integrated  services  digital 
network  or  the  International 
Standards  Organization’s  (ISO) 
Open  Systems  Interconnect  (OSI) 
model? 

44  Having  OSI  would  be  a  big  help. 
We  have  11  different  computers 
with  different  operating  systems 
and  microprocessors.  If  we  had 
OSI,  I  wouldn’t  have  as  big  a  con¬ 
nectivity  problem  as  the  one  I  have 
now. 

I  doubt  that  the  Corporation  for 
Open  Systems’  OSI  efforts  will  beat 
efforts  for  ISDN.  The  ISO  has  said 
they  would  have  specifications  for 
all  seven  layers,  but  I  haven’t  seen 
anything  yet. 

Ron  Bean 

research  supervisor 
system  support  and  distributed  systems 
Amoco  Production  Co. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 


44  Our  philosophy  is  to  control 
our  own  destiny,  but  we  plan  to  be 
compatible  with  OSI  and  to  accom¬ 
modate  SNA  in  the  bottom  three 
layers. 

“Users  must  put  pressure  on 
vendors  to  implement  standards  in 
their  products. 

Terry  Cox 

senior  technical  advisor 
mail  service 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


GUIDELINES 


MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Beware  garbled  diction 


Most  managers  shy  away 

from  voice  recognition  de¬ 
vices  because  the  current  gener¬ 
ation  of  devices  is  hindered  by 
limited  vocabulary  and  requires 
the  user  to  pause  between  each 
word. 

But  because  future  voice  rec¬ 
ognition  products  are  being  de¬ 
signed  with  managers  in  mind, 
not  secretaries,  vendors  suggest 
that  users  prepare  for  upcoming 
voice  recognition  devices  by  bon¬ 
ing  up  on  their  dictation  skills. 

Tony  Amason,  executive  vice- 
president  for  the  Lanier  Thought 
Processing  Division  of  Harris 
Corp.,  said  users  should  practice 
enunciation  to  prepare  for  cer¬ 
tain  voice  recognition  devices, 
just  as  they  practiced  typing 
when  personal  computers  ap¬ 
peared  on  their  desks. 

Amason  observed  that  one  of 
the  biggest  obstacles  people 
must  overcome  is  the  natural 
human  reluctance  to  speak  into 
a  machine.  To  operate  currently 
available  voice  recognition  de¬ 
vices,  users  are  required  not 
only  to  talk  into  the  machine, 
but  to  speak  in  a  clear,  well- 
modulated  voice  and  in  an  orga¬ 
nized  manner. 

It  may  be  another  10  years 


before  people  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
verse  with  a  machine  the  way 
they  converse  with  other  hu¬ 
mans.  Vendors  promise  future 
voice  recognition  devices  that 
will  respond  to  an  array  of  user 
speech  characteristics,  including 
devices  that  can  be  programmed 
to  accommodate  speech  patterns 
with  serious  impediments. 

However,  to  make  the  most  of 
interim  devices,  Amason  has 
provided  managers  with  some 
practice  steps  to  hone  their  ver¬ 
bal  communications  skills. 

■  Managers  should  organize 
their  thoughts  before  speaking. 
Gather  appropriate  reference 
material  and  outline  all  points  in 
sequence. 

■  Begin  by  identifying  yourself. 

■  Spell  out  names  and  other 
technical  terms  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes. 

■  Be  concise.  Amason  said  users 
have  a  tendency  to  be  conversa¬ 
tional  when  using  voice  recogni¬ 
tion  devices.  Pack  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  into  as  few  words  as 
possible. 

■  Indicate  capitalization  and 
punctuation.  Mention  paragraph 
breaks  and  quotations. 

■  Don’t  shuffle  papers,  chew 
gum  or  smoke. 


PEOPLE 


Mahendra  Patel  was  promoted 
to  corporate  consulting  engineer  of 
Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Robert  Bressler  has  joined 
3Com  Corp.  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Application 
Software  Division. 

Ken  Jockers  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  Argo  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp. 

He  has  been  serving  as  director 
of  network  planning  for  Argo  since 
1984. 

Mac  Lewis  was  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Computer  Network  Technology 
Corp.  He  was  most  recently  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  senior  vice- 
president  of  The  System  Center, 
Inc. 

Paul  Lazay  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  engineering  at  Telco 
Systems  Fiber  Optics  Corp.  He  was 
most  recently  vice-president  and 
director  of  engineering  at  ITT 
Corp.’s  Electro-Optical  Products  Di¬ 
vision. 

Robert  J.  Carlson  and  Dale.  R. 
Olseth  have  been  elected  to  serve 
as  directors  of  Lee  Data  Corp. 

Carlson  is  currently  chairman, 
president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  BMC  Industries,  Inc.  Olseth  is 
president  of  Darol  Corp. 
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Advertising  from  page  19 
tie  the  two  issues  together.” 

Managers  say  one  benefit  of  gen¬ 
eralized  promotions  for  communi¬ 
cations  products  is  that  they  serve 
to  educate  the  public  about  the 
communications  industry  and 
spark  questions  from  senior  man¬ 
agement,  who  would  otherwise 
have  no  interest  in  networking. 

‘‘I  am  willing  to  take  an  off-the- 
wall  question  from  someone  who 
doesn’t  understand  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry  but  [who]  saw  an  ad 
in  an  airplane  magazine,  rather 
than  see  people  remain  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  issue,”  said  one  data 
communications  manager. 

However,  the  enlightenment  of 
senior  management  occasionally 
backfires.  Communications  manag¬ 


ers  often  get  stuck  explaining  to 
upper  managers  why  the  company 
cannot  use  a  product  that  promises 
to  save  millions  in  phone  charges 
each  year. 

‘‘The  vice-president  will  read  an 
ad  in  a  magazine  that  explains  how 
one  company  has  been  local-area 
networking  for  years,”  said  John 
Blevins,  communications  manager 
for  the  Kansas  City,  Mo. -based 
Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 

‘‘He  wants  to  know  why  we  can’t 
do  the  same  thing.  In  many  cases, 
there  isn’t  even  a  product  for  sale 
we  can  use.” 

According  to  Pam  Valentine, 
manager  of  communications  and 
advertising  at  3Com  Corp.,  most 
high-technology  companies  do  not 
expect  managers  to  make  pur¬ 


chases  based  solely  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  they  encounter  in  the  general 
media. 

Image  enhancement 

Valentine  said  most  technical 
product  advertisement  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  press  is  aimed  at  enhancing  a 
company’s  image. 

The  company  hopes  broad  expo¬ 
sure  will  produce  a  halo  effect  by 
making  the  public,  senior  manage¬ 
ment  and  managers  with  purchas¬ 
ing  power  more  familiar  with  a 
company  brand  name. 

‘‘It’s  hard  to  say  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  understand  the  ads,”  Valentine 
said. 

“But  people  are  aware  of  many 
companies  because  they  saw  ads  on 
television. ”□ 
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PERSONAL 

COMPUTER 


Tau-tron’s  Intraplex  T1  Multiplexer 
Network  Solution  "Keeps  You  In  Touch.” 

Call  our  Networking  Consultant  1-800 -TAU-TRON 
Ext.  908  (outside  MA)  or  write  to: 

tau-tron 


GENERAL  SIGNAL 


10  Lyberty  Way,  Westford,  MA  01886 
(617)692-5100 


►  ASSOCIATIONS 

COS  chief 
meets  users 

Lincoln  Faurer,  the  newly 
appointed  president  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  for  Open  Systems,  will 
address  the  Association  of  Data 
Communications  Users  (ADCU) 
at  its  annual  conference  on 
June  30  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

The  ADCU  Conference  is 
open  to  nonmembers  and  will  be 
held  at  the  Bally’s  Park  Place 
Casino  Hotel  from  June  30 
through  July  2.  A  conference 
brochure  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  Auggie  Blegen  at  (612) 
881-6803  or  by  writing  ADCU, 
P.O.  Box  20163,  Bloomington, 
Minn.  55420. 

OPCOM,  Inc.  will  hold  its 
first  D.I.A.L.  users  group  meet¬ 
ing  June  4,  from  9  a.m.  to  11 
a.m.  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  At¬ 
lanta,  in  conjunction  with  the 
International  Communications 
Association  show. 

The  group  will  be  addressed 
by  D.I.A.L.  system  users,  Gerry 
LeBlanc  of  Shell  Oil,  Don  Peder¬ 
son  of  3M  Corp.,  John  Franton- 
ius  of  A.C.  Nielson  Co.  and 
Doug  Fields  of  Key  Bank  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Ellen  Pensky  at  (408)  749- 
1911,  ext.  440. 

Notes  from  the  Racal-Milgo 
User  Group  meeting: 

Approximately  75  members 
of  the  Racal-Milgo  User  Group 
met  recently  to  discuss  vendor 
products,  digital  technology  and 
a  host  of  management  issues 
facing  communications  profes¬ 
sionals. 

■  Users  reported  replacing  ana¬ 
log  9.6K  bit/sec  lines  with  digi¬ 
tal  services  to  stave  off  analog 
line  costs.  One  user  claimed  he 
had  no  digital  circuits  in  his 
network  last  year.  This  year  he 
has  added  12  56K  bit/sec  lines. 
The  implementation  eliminated 
the  need  to  buy  approximately 
120  modems. 

■  Racal-Milgo  officials  quenched 
user  fears  that  the  company 
would  eliminate  support  for  its 
network  management  tool  CMS 
in  the  wake  of  the  expected  re¬ 
lease  of  a  new  network  manage¬ 
ment  product  called  Sunrise. 

One  Racal-Milgo  official  ex¬ 
plained  that  CMS  support  may 
diminish  after  a  while,  but  the 
change  in  technology  would 
benefit  all  users. 

■  A  group  of  Racal-Milgo  users 
are  interested  in  creating  an 
emergency  modem  pool.  Users 
would  share  the  cost  of  the  hot 
site  and  would  be  guaranteed  a 
replacement  product  in  case  of 
a  major  network  failure. 

■  The  group’s  new  president  is 
Ken  Tigges,  supervisor  of  net¬ 
work  planning  of  Carolina  Pow¬ 
er  &  Light  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
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See  inside  for: 

►PC  Expansion  board 
►2,400  bit/sec  modem 
►Voice  recognition  mail  system 


►  INFOTRON  SYSTEMS 

Control  tool  debuts 


Application  of  Infotron’s 
integrated  network  manager 


Offers  integrated 
net  management. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Writer 


CHERRY  HILL,  N.J.  —  Infotron 
Systems  Corp.  became  the  newest 
member  in  a  growing  line  of  ven¬ 
dors  attempting  to  integrate  net¬ 
work  management  and  control  sys¬ 
tems  so  they  can  be  accessed 
through  one  console. 

Integrated  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  (INM)  works  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  1500  T-l  multiplexer  and  990 
or  992  multiplexers.  The  package  is 
based  on  an  Apollo  Computer,  Inc. 
Domain  superminicomputer  and 
supplies  central  system  manage¬ 
ment  of  network  lines. 

The  product  detects  line  prob¬ 
lems  from  thresholds  set  by  a  user. 
Thresholds  can  be  set  for  link  fail¬ 
ures,  line  degradation  and  traffic 
congestion.  In  addition,  INM  will 
alert  a  network  manager  whenever 
a  power  supply  or  an  individual  de¬ 
vice  fails. 

With  the  network  management 
tool,  an  operator  is  able  to  isolate 
faults  and  restore  network  connec¬ 
tions  automatically.  From  a  central 
console,  an  operator  can  change, 
delete  or  add  nodes  running  on  an 


ATLANTA  —  Racal-Milgo,  Inc., 
a  division  of  Racal  Electronics,  Pic., 
said  it  will  introduce  five  fiber-op¬ 
tic  products  at  the  International 
Computer  Association  exhibition 
that  begins  here  today.  Designed 
for  building  and  campus  environ- 


Infotron  network. 

INM  supplies  a  menu-driven  in¬ 
terface,  icons  and  a  mouse  to  help 
users  determine  network  problems. 
The  product  supports  windows  so 
that  an  operator  can  examine  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  of  a  network.  Infor¬ 
mation  in  a  window  is  automatical¬ 
ly  updated  whenever  an  operator 


ments,  the  offerings  include  a  mul¬ 
tiplexer  and  modem  operating  at 
speeds  of  1.54M  bit/sec,  as  well  as 
two  multiplexers  and  a  modem  op¬ 
erating  at  speeds  of  19. 2K  bit/sec. 

The  company  said  its  Fibermode 
1100  T-l  modem  converts  digital 


makes  a  change. 

The  product’s  first  screen  sup¬ 
plies  a  map  of  the  U.S.,  which  can 
be  used  to  monitor  line  perfor¬ 
mance.  Green  lights  indicate  that  a 
line  is  functioning  properly,  yellow 
illustrates  a  possible  alarm  condi¬ 
tion  and  red  means  that  a  connec- 
See  Infotron  page  23 


signals  to  fiber-based  signals  in  or¬ 
der  to  connect  central  processing 
units,  multiplexers,  private  branch 
exchanges  and  other  devices  with¬ 
in  private  networks  at  distances  up 
to  1.8  miles.  The  device  transmits 
data  at  speeds  up  to  1.54M  bit/sec. 

The  Omnimux  1400  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  can  support  two  or  four 
channels  on  one  or  more  T-l  digital 
lines.  Fiber  optics  supports  local 
distances  of  up  to  1.8  miles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  firm.  Each  of  the  device’s 
input  channels  reportedly  can  be 
configured  to  support  T-l  speeds  of 
1.54M  bit/sec  or  the  CCITT  speed 
of  2.048M  bit/sec. 

The  Fibermode  6100  modem  has 
been  designed  for  asynchronous 
data  transmission.  The  device  oper¬ 
ates  in  full-duplex  mode  at  speeds 
See  Racal  page  23 


EQUATORIAL 

Two-way 
Vsat  unit 
launched 

Provides  medium- 
speed  transmission. 

BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Equatorial  Communications  Co. 
last  week  introduced  a  medium- 
speed,  two-way  very  small  aper¬ 
ture  terminal  (Vsat),  dubbed  the  C- 
250.  The  terminal  is  designed  for 
Vsat  network  users  whose  applica¬ 
tions  involve  transmitting  large 
bursts  of  data  and  require  fast  re¬ 
sponse  time. 

The  C-250  is  reportedly  capable 
of  sending  data  at  up  to  9.6K  bit/ 
sec,  compared  with  the  existing  C- 
201,  formerly  called  the  C-200, 
which  has  a  1,200  bit/sec  rating. 
Both  Vsats  receive  at  speeds  up  to 
19. 2K  bit/sec.  Geographically  dis¬ 
persed  Vsats  allow  users  to  send  in¬ 
formation  to  a  remote  data  center 
via  satellite.  Data  beamed  off  the 
satellite  from  a  hub  station  can  be 
received  by  the  Vsats. 


U Both  Vsats 
receive  at 
speeds  of  19.2K 
bit/sec.  yy 


In  addition,  Equatorial  an¬ 
nounced  several  enhancements  to 
its  Equastar  private  data  network, 
including  improvements  and  new 
equipment  valued  at  $10  million  for 
its  hub  station  here.  These  en¬ 
hancements  will  allow  the  hub  sta¬ 
tion  to  support  an  additional 
20,000  two-way  micro  earth  sta¬ 
tions  by  1988. 

Equastar  is  a  private,  packet- 
switched  data  communications  net¬ 
work  based  on  satellites.  The  net¬ 
work  is  aimed  at  large  companies 
looking  for  an  alternative  to  leased 
telephone  lines  for  sending  and  re¬ 
ceiving  data  between  a  central  com¬ 
puter  and  hundreds  of  remote 
Vsats.  The  network  is  geared  to  in¬ 
quiry-response  and  data-collection 
applications,  such  as  financial 
transactions,  process-control  moni¬ 
torings  retail  point-of-sale  and 
See  Equatorial  page  23 


ICA  PRODUCT  DEBUTS 

Fiber-optic  quintet  to  bow  at  show 

Racal-Milgo  to  unveil  T-l  multiplexers, 
modems  for  building  and  campus  environments. 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 


Telephone-wired  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  local  network 

David  Systems,  Inc.  introduced 
an  expansion  board  that  enables 
IBM  Personal  Computers  to  be  con¬ 
nected  to  a  3Com  Corp.  local-area 
network  via  telephone  wiring. 

The  Integrated  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  Adapter  (IPA)  takes  the 
place  of  an  Ethernet  transceiver, 
coaxial  cable  and  3Com  board  need¬ 
ed  to  connect  to  an  Ethernet  local- 
area  network.  Workstations  or  oth¬ 
er  Ethernet-compatible  devices 
connected  to  a  David  local-area  net¬ 
work  can  be  located  up  to  2,000 
feet  from  the  David  Manager,  a  hub 
of  the  star-configured  network. 

The  David  Manager  supports  192 
devices  with  a  10M  bit/sec  internal 
bus.  The  IPA  supports  concurrent 
voice/data  transmission  when  a 
telephone  set  is  connected  to  the 
IPA  through  a  built-in  analog 
adapter  using  an  RJ-11  plug. 

Supported  by  3Com  Etherseries 
and  3Com  3Plus  software  releases, 
the  IPA  is  the  first  product  to  come 
out  of  a  software  licensing  agree¬ 
ment  between  David  Systems  and 
3Com  Corp.  and  will  cost  $595 
when  made  available  in  August. 

David  Systems,  Inc.,  701  E.  Eve¬ 
lyn  Ave.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086. 
(408)  720-8000. 


2,400  bit/sec  modem 

Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  2,400  bit/sec  modem  for 
the  IBM  Personal  Computer  line. 

The  AJ  2412-AD3H  operates  at 
speeds  from  300  to  2,400  bit/sec 
and  supports  asynchronous  and 
synchronous  transmission.  The  mo¬ 
dem  features  programmable  soft¬ 
ware  options,  an  extended  Personal 
Computer  AT  command  set,  memo¬ 
ry  dialer  and  security  features.  The 
menu-driven  automatic  dialer 
stores  up  to  25  43-digit  telephone 
numbers  in  nonvolatile  memory. 

Security  features  include  two 
levels  of  password  security  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  number  directory;  modem 
configuration;  and  functions  such 
as  dialing  numbers,  storing  num¬ 
bers  and  setting  options. 

AJ  2412-AD3H  sells  for  $599. 

Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc.,  521 
Charcot  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95131  (408)  435-8520. 


puter-generated  voice  operator 
asks  users  to  repeat  unclear  words 
or  will  accept  commands  entered 
through  telephone  keypads. 

The  system  supports  four  phone 
lines  connected  to  an  IBM  Personal 
Computer  XT  model  equipped  with 
Votan  voice  cards  and  Telecenter 
software.  The  Telecenter  system 
will  give  support  to  up  to  400  pre¬ 
defined  users  with  secured  voice 
mailboxes.  The  system  can  be  con¬ 
figured  to  stand  alone  or  interface 
with  a  private  branch  exchange. 

Using  voice  compression  tech¬ 
niques  developed  by  Votan,  up  to 
IV2  hours  of  messages  can  be  stored 


on  a  30M-byte  disk,  up  to  15  hours 
can  be  stored  on  a  60M-byte  disk. 
Telecenter  costs  $40  per  user. 
Votan  Co.,  4487  Technology 
Drive,  Fremont,  Calif.  94538  (415) 
490-7600. 


Terminal  emulation  software 
Tymnet/ McDonnell  Douglas 
Network  Systems,  Inc.  is  expected 
to  introduce  IBM  3270  series  termi¬ 
nal  emulation  software  —  software 
that  allows  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  to  use  its  Async-to-3270  proto¬ 
col  conversion  service  —  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  Asso¬ 


ciation  show  in  Atlanta  this  week. 

The  Smartym  3270  package,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Persoft,  Inc.,  uses  Tym¬ 
net’s  Async-to-3270  service  and  en¬ 
ables  an  IBM  Personal  Computer  to 
access  an  IBM  3720.  The  Smartym 
3270  package  supports  the  error- 
correcting  X.PC  asynchronous  com¬ 
munications  protocol  and  allows 
3270  host  screens  displayed  on  the 
personal  computer  to  be  stored  on  a 
floppy  disk. 

The  Smartym  3270  costs  $175. 

Tymnet/McDonnell  Douglas  Net¬ 
work  Systems,  Inc.,  2710  Orchard 
Pkwy.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95134  (408) 
946-4900. 


All 

Tl  networks 
save  you  money 

vyhen 
they're  up. 


Voice  mail  system 

Votan  Co.,  a  Freemont,  Calif.- 
based  voice  recognition  system 
manufacturer,  is  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  voice  mail  system  based 
on  voice  recognition  ar,  the  interna¬ 
tional  Communications  Association 
show  in  Atlanta  this  week. 

The  Telecenter  voice  mail  sys¬ 
tem  is  reportedly  the  first  to  use 
voice  recognition  as  a  system  oper¬ 
ator.  Users  are  prompted  to  enter 
system  commands  by  speaking  one 
of  approximately  25  reserved 
words  to  access  such  system  func¬ 
tions  as  message  recording,  mes¬ 
sage  playback,  message  forwarding 
or  distribution  of  voice  memos  to 
any  of  up  to  10  predefined  lists  of 
other  users  on  the  system.  A  com- 
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Equatorial  from  page  21 
branch  office  administration. 

Equatorial  also  announced  it  has 
built  a  standby  hub  station  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to  provide  emer¬ 
gency  network  restoration  ser¬ 
vices.  Users  can  order  this  service 
now  for  $30  per  month  per  support¬ 
ed  earth  station,  although  initial 
implementation  of  the  service  will 
take  four  to  six  months,  according 
to  Ed  Parker,  the  company’s  co¬ 
founder  and  vice-president  of  net¬ 
work  development. 

Parker  emphasized  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  hub  station  is  a  reliable,  re¬ 
dundant  facility  and  that  the  New 
York  backup  station  is  only  for  us¬ 
ers  with  the  most  critical  applica¬ 
tions.  The  New  York  facility  will 
also  act  as  a  concentrator  for  mes¬ 


sage  traffic  in  the  eastern  U.S. 

The  company  also  said  it  has 
opened  new  regional  field  support 
offices  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas, 


UEquastar 
can  save  users 
approximately 
30%.  W 


Denver  and  Newark,  N.J.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regional  offices,  Equato¬ 
rial  has  61  field  service  locations 


throughout  the  country. 

Low-speed  Equastar  is  aimed  at 
a  different  market  than  higher 
speed  satellite-based  networks, 
such  as  AT&T  Communications, 
Inc.’s  Sky  net  Star  Network  service, 
Parker  said.  “We  believe  there’s  a 
billion-dollar  market  for  low-speed, 
voice-grade  leased  lines  that  are  be¬ 
ing  used  for  data,”  he  said.  “That’s 
our  business  —  getting  customers 
to  replace  those  lines  [with  Equa¬ 
star].” 

Because  Equastar  is  aimed  at 
low-speed  data  applications, 
Parker  expects  the  $6,000  C-201 
earth  station  to  dominate  users’ 
networks,  while  the  $8,000  C-250 
will  be  used  at  specific  sites  where 
data  traffic  calls  for  its  higher 
speed.  Equastar  can  save  users  ap¬ 


proximately  30%  of  the  cost  of 
leased  lines,  Parker  said. 

Although  other  vendors  could 
offer  slow-speed  services,  their  use 
of  Ku-band  technology  means  they 
would  have  to  charge  more  than 
Equatorial,  he  said.  Equatorial  uses 
C-band  technology.  C-band  satellite 
earth  stations  operate  at  between  4 
and  6  GHz.  Parker  added  that  Ku- 
band  earth  stations  operate  at  be¬ 
tween  12  and  14  GHz,  requiring 
more  power  to  drive  the  signal, 
thus  driving  up  operating  costs.  □ 


Racal  from  page  21 
up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec  over  distances 
of  up  to  2,600  feet.  The  unit  is  a 
plug-compatible  replacement  for 
most  four-  and  nine-wire  twisted¬ 
pair  cables,  short-haul  line  drivers 
and  asynchronous  modems. 

Also  being  released  by  the  com¬ 
pany  are  the  Omnimux  8100  and 
Omnimux  8600  multiplexers  de¬ 
signed  for  minicomputer  and  main¬ 
frame  environments.  The  company 
said  the  devices  can  operate  in 
asynchronous  or  synchronous 
mode  over  distances  of  up  to  1.8 
miles  at  speeds  up  to  19.2K  bit/sec. 

The  Omnimux  8100  supports 
eight  channels  and  is  expandable  to 
16.  The  Omnimux  8600  supports  16 
or  32  channels,  expandable  to  64. 

The  products  share  common  di¬ 
agnostic  traits  such  as  a  front  panel 
display  and  alarm  for  local  and  re¬ 
mote  loopback  testing.  Other  diag¬ 
nostics  indicate  a  loss  of  frame  syn¬ 
chronization,  a  loss  of  signal  and  a 
loss  of  receive  signal. 

The  Omnimux  line  ranges  in 
price  from  $1,200  to  $3,080,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  channels 
supported  and  optional  cabling  or 
optical  capability  for  extended  dis¬ 
tances.  The  modems  range  in  price 
from  $176  to  $1,200  each.L? 


Infotron  from  page  21 
tion  has  been  severed. 

INM  will  illustrate  individual 
channel  configurations,  the  status 
of  each  channel  and  the  status  of 
each  link  connected  to  a  1500  T-l 
multiplexer. 

The  network  management  pack¬ 
age  includes  a  data  base  that  stores 
traffic  statistics,  trend  analysis  in¬ 
formation  and  event  logs.  A  user 
can  produce  a  number  of  reports, 
including  those  for  traffic  utiliza¬ 
tion,  average  and  peak  loading  and 
statistical  summaries.  A  user  can 
test  various  circuits  by  running 
control  signal  status,  round  trip  de¬ 
lay  and  nondisruptive  tests. 

For  security,  a  password  system 
can  be  used  to  prevent  unautho¬ 
rized  users  from  gaining  access  to 
the  system. 

Infotron  plans  to  include  support 
for  additional  pieces  of  its  equip¬ 
ment,  including  the  company’s  T-l 
hub  facilities.  Once  the  company 
has  included  support  for  all  of  its 
products,  other  vendors’  wares  will 
be  added.  A  prime  candidate  for  the 
integration  is  Codex  Corp.’s  net¬ 
work  management  packages. 

The  price  for  INM  ranges  from 
$80,000  to  $100,000.  Beta  ship¬ 
ments  are  scheduled  to  begin  in 
July,  and  the  product  should  be 
generally  available  in  September.  □ 


Atypical  Tl  network  can  save 

,  you  $5000  per  day  when  it  is  up. 
And  cost  you  $5000  a  minute  when 
it  is  down. 

Because  when  your  network  is 
down,  your  critical  applications  are 
simply  not  available.  You  pay  through 
lost  business.  Lost  productivity. 

Lost  information. 

Here's  why  the  IDNX®  transmission 
resource  manager  from  Network 
Equipment  Technologies®  keeps  your 
critical  applications  available  more: 

Redundancy  redundancy 
redundancy. 

(You  can't  have  too  much.) 
Redundancy  of  all  the  vital  com¬ 
ponents  in  every  IDNX  node.  Even 
more  important,  the  intelligence  in  the 
system  provided  by  over  25  man- 
years  of  software  to  self-heal  rapidly, 
at  the  node  level  and  on  the  network 
level,  with  minimal  downtime,  and 
without  operator  intervention. 

Such  redundancy  must  be  a 
fundamental  architectural  feature  of 
the  network  system;  it  cannot  be 
bolted  on  afterward  any  more  than 
you  can  wire  spare  wings  onto  a  jet¬ 
liner.  Please  don't  let  any  vendor 
convince  you  otherwise. 

Because  of  the  fundamental 
reliability  in  our  architecture,  we  can 
guarantee  an  impressive  level  of 
applications  availability.  The  reason 


you  want  a  reliable  network  in  the 
first  place. 

Count  downtime  in  your  payback 
equation,  and  N.E.T.  is  your  only 
Tl  choice. 

Here's  what  puts  N.E.T. 
customers  ahead: 

First:  Functionality.  Data.  Voice. 
(Including  compression.)  Video.  The 
ability  to  integrate  any  equipment  into 
an  intelligent,  expandable  private 
network.  With  more  features  and  cap¬ 
abilities  than  alternative  equipment. 
Compare. 

Second:  Compatibility.  With 
existing  communications  standards. 
With  the  emerging  ISDN  standards. 
And  with  all  major  Tl  common 
carriers.  Again,  compare. 

Third:  Unequalled  reliability.  Our 
technology,  through  designed-in,  non¬ 
stop  redundancy  and  an  intelligent, 
self-healing  network  architecture 
means  our  customers'  critical  applica¬ 
tions  have  higher  availability— the 
true  measure  of  reliability.  We  invite 
comparison. 

Fourth:  Our  service.  Beyond 
maintenance,  a  system  that  can  be 
diagnosed  quickly,  from  your  offices 
or  our  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a- 
week  Technical  Assistance  Center. 
Down  to  the  board  level  on  any  net¬ 
work  node.  Service  that  extends  to 


network  design  and  planning.  Service 
that  makes  the  task  of  building  a 
private  corporate  network  practical. 
Compare. 

Finally:  Our  proven  success.  With 
installations  all  over  the  U.S.,we  have 
solved  the  thorny  problems  that  are 
still  merely  on  paper  at  most  of  our 
competitors.  By  all  means,  compare. 

Call  for  this  free  brochure: 
1-800-232-5599  Dept.  Nl 
in  CA:  1-800-227-5445  Dept.N24 
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-  RESEARCH 


ALAN  CHYNOWETH 

Lightwave  technology 


Conceived  a  quarter  century  ago, 
the  first  lasers  emerged  from  mas¬ 
sive  banks  of  capacitors  that  dis¬ 
charged  into  coiled  photoflash 
lamps.  Those  lamps  pumped  the 
ruby  rods  that  produced  early  laser 


U  Today , 
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beams. 

The  first  lasers  were  tremen- 

Chynoweth  is  vice-president  of 
applied  research  at  Bell  Communi¬ 
cations  Research  Corp.  in  Living¬ 
ston,  N.J. 


dously  exciting  and  important  be¬ 
cause  they  stirred  the  imagination, 
although  they  were  hardly  con¬ 
vincing  forerunners  of  practical 
communications  devices.  They  kin¬ 
dled  visions  of  optical  communica¬ 
tions  systems  with  information¬ 
carrying  capacities  far  greater  than 
even  the  highest  frequency  radio 
and  microwave  systems  then  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

Scientists  and  engineers  around 
the  world  turned  their  attention  to 
converting  this  vision  into  reality. 
They  sensed  in  lightwave  technol¬ 
ogy  the  possibility  of  making  great 
steps  forward  in  meeting  the  de¬ 
mand  for  greater  transmission  ca¬ 
pacity,  new  telecommunications 
services  and  lower  costs.  It  was  an 
irresistible  temptation. 

Today,  lightwave  technology  is, 
as  gamblers  say,  on  a  roll.  Hardly  a 
lightwave  conference  goes  by  with¬ 
out  disclosure  of  spectacular  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  field,  such  as 
the  increased  information  carrying 
capacity  of  optical  systems.  As 
these  advances  are  made,  the  cost 
of  a  standard  communications 


channel  comes  down  accordingly. 
Indeed,  lightwave  technology  is  do¬ 
ing  for  signal  transmission  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  what  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  silicon  chip  technology  has 
done  for  signal  processing  and 
switching  costs.  Together,  these 
two  technologies  are  bringing  the 
costs  of  communications  systems, 
capabilities  and  services  ever 
downward. 

As  the  costs  decrease  and  more 
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applications  are  found  for  this  in- 
formation-age  technology,  the  mar¬ 
ket  base  widens.  Users  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it,  and 
lightwave  technology  sales  are  in¬ 
creasing  dramatically.  The  amount 
of  channel  capacity  being  installed 
in  the  U.S.  each  year  exceeds  that 
of  the  total  Bell  System  toll  net¬ 
work  in  1980.  What  makes  this 
penetration  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  is  that,  less  than  a  decade  ago, 
some  industry  observers  said  they 
did  not  foresee  much  need  for 
lightwave  systems  in  the  telecom¬ 
munications  network  through  the 
1980s.  Clearly,  the  lightwave  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  vigorous  that  further  ad¬ 
vancements  seem  inevitable.  But 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  blinded 
by  the  current  technological  and 
business  successes,  which  tend  to 
obscure  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  overcome  and  that 
might  breed  overconfidence  about 
the  future. 

The  first  hurdles  were  in  finding 
ways  to  achieve  the  technical  ob¬ 
jectives  that  would  give  photonics 
technology  a  chance  of  being  prac¬ 
tically  applied.  Ways  had  to  be 
found  to  make  fibers  with  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  loss  and  lasers  that 
were  sufficiently  longlasting.  After 
a  series  of  seemingly  lucky  break¬ 
throughs,  network  research  engi¬ 
neers  reached  the  point  where  they 


LOCAL-AREA  NETS 


MICHAEL  DURR 

Uncorking  the  bottlenecks 


Performance  degradation  is  a  common, 
almost  inevitable  problem  with  local-area 
networks. 

The  local  net  is  installed  for  a  certain 
number  of  workstations  and  a  predicted 
amount  of  traffic.  But  as  the  network  gains 
acceptance,  more  workstations  and 
applications  are  added.  Soon,  performance 
begins  to  decline  and  the  site  manager  is 
looking  for  a  remedy.  With  a  local-area 
network,  performance  improvement  can 
often  be  achieved  with  a  relatively  low-cost 
addition  to  the  system.  The  first  problem, 
however,  is  to  identify  the  bottleneck. 

A  local-area  network  is  a  staged  system. 
Requests  are  issued  at  the  personal  computer 
workstation,  enter  the  network  interface 
card  (NIC),  go  through  the  cable,  enter  the 
server’s  NIC,  are  processed  by  the  server 
and  are  sent  to  the  disk  subsystem.  Replies 
then  make  the  same  step-by-step  journey 
back  to  the  workstation. 

Each  process  and  transfer  stage  in  the 
system  is  a  potential  impasse;  a  place  where 
overall  system  throughput  is  reduced.  On  a 
local  net,  the  system  throughput  will  be  no 
faster  than  the  slowest  component  of  the 
system.  Unfortunately,  components  aren’t 
rated  in  a  way  that  allows  precise 
mathematical  isolation  of  a  hardware  crunch. 

Experience  and  logic,  coupled  with  an 
understanding  of  how  various  components 
perform,  are  the  best  tools  available  for 
finding  trouble  spots. 

Applications  software  and  local-area 
network  software  and  hardware  are 

Durr  is  public  relations  manager  for 
Novell,  Inc.  in  Orem,  Utah. 


all  capable  of  causing  poor  performance. 
However,  if  a  network  were  providing 
satisfactory  performance  and  then  degraded 
as  the  load  increased,  the  problem  would 
probably  be  in  the  local-area  net  hardware 
or  software.  For  now,  let’s  concentrate  on 
the  hardware. 

To  narrow  the  search  further,  hardware 
can  be  arranged  in  four  categories: 
workstation,  server,  disk  subsystem  and  the 
NIC  and  cable  combination. 

A  local  net  workstation  is  normally  one  of 
the  many  varieties  of  intelligent  personal 
computers. 
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A  lower  performance  personal  computer  is 
capable  of  using  less  of  the  total  system 
throughput  than  a  higher  performance 
model. 

If  the  system  throughput  is  not  being  fully 
utilized,  then  upgrading  from  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  to  an  IBM  Personal 
Computer  AT,  for  example,  will  improve 
throughput  at  a  particular  workstation  — 
perhaps  as  much  as  20%  to  70%. 

However,  when  a  network  has  begun  to 
degrade  in  performance,  that  suggests  that 
performance  will  not  be  improved  by 
changing  workstations.  The  problem  is  that 
too  little  total  throughput  is  available  on  the 
network  and  the  system  is  overloaded.  We’re 
looking  for  a  solution  that  will  raise  the 
total  throughput. 

Changing  servers  is  one  possible  way  to 
raise  the  total  system  throughput.  A  faster 
server  is  indicated  by  a  wider  processing  and 
data  path  bandwidth,  a  higher  clock  cycle 
speed  (expressed  in  MHz)  and  a  lower 
number  of  wait  states. 

Usually  when  a  new  server  is  installed, 
the  old  server  can  become  a  workstation, 
thus  preserving  the  hardware’s  useful  life. 

The  disk  channel,  the  third  category,  is 
often  the  culprit  when  a  local  network’s 
performance  degrades. 

A  disk  channel  normally  has  a  maximum 
throughput  of  160K  byte/sec  for  reads  and 
100K  byte/sec  for  writes.  Suppose  that  the 
desired  performance  on  a  network  is  an 
approximation  of  the  performance  of  a  local 
Personal  Computer  XT  hard  disk.  That’s 
58K-byte/sec  throughput  or  about  half  the 
throughput  of  a  disk  channel. 

See  Performance  page  26 
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had  to  begin  to  take  photonics  seri¬ 
ously.  After  all,  it  might  just  offer 
an  alternative  to  copper. 

Once  network  engineers  started 
looking  at  optical  fiber  not  as  a 
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high-cost  substitute  for  copper  but 
as  a  low-cost-per-channel  transmis¬ 
sion  medium  in  its  own  right, 
lightwave  was  on  its  way. 

In  the  former  Bell  System,  the 
transition  began  under  a  few  city 
streets,  where  the  underground 
ducts  carried  interoffice  trunks. 
This  was  a  humble,  almost  apolo¬ 
getic  application  for  lightwave 
compared  with  what  the  visionar¬ 
ies  had  in  mind.  But  it  sufficed  for 
starters. 

For  interoffice  trunks,  local  sub¬ 
scriber  loop  carriers  and  long-haul 


trunks  alike,  lightwave  is  proving 
in  as  the  transmission  medium  of 
choice. 

It  is  proving  in  because  of  its 
lower  costs  —  not  only  in  material 
costs  on  a  per-channel  basis,  but  in 
lower  maintenance  costs  as  well. 
The  long  repeater  spans  drastically 
reduce  the  amount  of  electronics 
that  must  be  maintained  in  outside 
environments.  Copper  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  almost  completely  in  new 
toll  and  loop  feeder  networks. 

Attention  is  increasingly  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  final  local  loop  distribu¬ 
tion  and  on  on-premises  systems. 
Researchers  at  Bell  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  Corp.  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  single-mode  fiber  in 
the  local  loop  is  feasible  today  us¬ 
ing  light-emitting  diodes  as  an  in¬ 
terim  step  until  a  cost-efficient  la¬ 
ser  is  produced  for  the  local 
short-haul  distance. 

All  this  spectacular  new  net¬ 
work  technology  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  telecommunications  net¬ 
works  are  becoming  less  regulated 
and  more  open  to  competition. 
Driven  by  competition,  the  race  is 
on  to  get  as  much  capability  into 
the  networks  as  possible.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  anticipate  subscribers’ 
growing  needs  for  the  wideband 
services  that  lightwave  can  make 
economically  feasible,  the  Bell  op- 
See  Lightwave  page  26 
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MODERN  MANAGEMENT 


WALTER  ULRICH 


Drug  testing: 

only  as 
a  last  resort 


Drug  use  is  a  serious  problem 
in  our  society  today.  Corporate 
America  pays  a  multibillion  dol¬ 
lar  price  for  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse.  The  problem  manifests 
itself  in  absenteeism,  lower  pro¬ 
ductivity,  impaired  decision 
making,  accidents  and  theft. 

Many  people  are  calling  for 
mandatory  drug  testing  of  com- 
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munications  employees.  This 
entails  requiring  employees  to 
submit  to  regular  urine  tests. 
Urinalysis  would  be  part  of  the 
pre-employment  physical.  Ran¬ 
dom  testing  would  be  conducted 
on  all  employees.  Many  people 
consider  such  testing  to  be  un¬ 
professional  and  degrading. 

Civil  libertarians  complain 
that  mandatory  testing  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  individual  privacy. 
Guilt  is  assumed,  and  individ¬ 
uals  must  prove  their  innocence 
by  taking  the  test.  They  are  ap¬ 
palled  at  a  notion  that  contro¬ 
verts  the  premise  that  all  indi¬ 
viduals  should  be  presumed 
innocent  until  proven  guilty. 
What  can  be  done  to  resolve 
this  moral  and  legal  dilemma? 

Corporations  have  a  right  to 
establish  performance  stan¬ 
dards  and  demand  results  from 
their  employees.  But  in  general, 
people’s  private  lives  are  their 
own  business.  So  long  as  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  job  is  not  im¬ 
paired,  their  off-duty  activities 
should  be  beyond  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  employers. 

Whenever  performance  on 
the  job  slips,  management 
should  be  concerned.  Corpora¬ 
tions  have  a  wide  range  of  op¬ 
tions  for  dealing  with  substan¬ 
dard  performance.  When  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect 

Ulrich  is  president  of  Walter 
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chemical  abuse,  drug  testing 
may  be  necessary  as  part  of  a 
rehabilitation  program. 

Some  jobs  entail  such  special 
circumstances  that  routine  drug 
testing  may  be  more  easily  ra¬ 
tionalized.  Examples  might  in¬ 
clude  air  traffic  controllers,  pi¬ 
lots,  police  narcotics  officers, 
surgeons,  judges  and  individ¬ 
uals  with  access  to  national  se¬ 
curity  secrets. 

It  would  be  unconstitutional 
for  the  government  to  establish 
mandatory  drug  testing  for  ev¬ 
eryone.  Any  steps  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  federal, 
state  or  local  governments 
should  make  us  all  uneasy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  government 
should  not  intrude  further  on 
the  establishment  of  contracts 
between  employees  and  employ¬ 
ers.  Government  regulations 
forbidding  drug  testing  would 
also  be  unacceptable. 

The  terms  of  employment 
should  be  negotiated  by  the 
parties  themselves.  Modern 
companies  are  sure  to  weigh  the 
privacy  rights  of  their  employ¬ 
ees  heavily  in  the  hiring  pro¬ 
cess. 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson 
or  Alexander  Hamilton  submit¬ 
ting  to  urine  tests.  Some  people 
who  would  make  excellent  em¬ 
ployees  and  strong  leaders 
would  refuse  to  take  such  a  test 
on  principle. 

Companies  must  balance  fair¬ 
ness  and  decency  with  economic 
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and  job  safety  factors.  Manda¬ 
tory  drug  testing  is  a  negative 
bureaucratic  solution  that  is  de¬ 
meaning.  In  a  free  society,  com¬ 
panies  should  be  able  to  find 
more  palatable  solutions.  Drug 
testing  should  be  used  only  in 
the  highest  risk  areas,  and  then 
only  as  a  last  resort. 
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Lightwave  from  page  25 
erating  companies  are  going  after 
installing  these  services  right  up  to 
the  subscribers’  premises. 

We  are  at  a  watershed  in  the 
lightwave  saga.  So  far,  the  business 
has  been  largely  technology-driv¬ 
en,  and  the  beneficial  effects  have 
largely  been  the  cost  reduction  in 
existing  types  of  transmission  and 
distribution  equipment  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

Corporate  philosophies  and  poli¬ 
cies  were  the  principal  pacing  fac¬ 
tors.  Technology  went  in  search  of 
markets.  In  dynamic  contrast,  the 
future  growth  of  the  lightwave 
business  will  more  and  more  be  de¬ 
termined  by  society’s  need  for 
abundant  bandwidth.  In  other 
words,  the  market  will  determine 
how  much  of  the  new  technology  it 
will  need. 

One  need  that  stands  out  in  this 
coming  age  of  electronic  libraries 
and  other  information  bases  is  the 
ability  to  browse  or  scan  in  much 
the  same  way  a  person  skims  a 
book  or  scans  a  newspaper.  Flip- 
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ping  electronic  pages  will  require 
video-like  bandwidths  that  support 
a  scanning  functionality  equivalent 
to  the  fast-forward  on  a  videocas¬ 
sette  machine.  The  day  will  eventu¬ 
ally  come  when  face-to-face  com¬ 
munications  will  routinely  take 
place  over  a  distance  as  if  the  par¬ 
ties  were  in  the  same  room.  And 
will  we,  one  day,  view  three-dimen¬ 
sional  holographic  images  of  each 
other,  as  in  today’s  science  fiction? 

All  this  will  require,  of  course, 
that  lightwave  technologies  keep 
advancing  rapidly  in  order  for  ser¬ 
vice  costs  to  be  acceptable.  It  will 
also  require  breakthroughs  in 
wideband  switches,  perhaps  ad¬ 
vanced  versions  of  photonic 
switches. 

One  objective  must  be  to  make 
the  transport  of  video  programs 
over  the  network  economically 
competitive  with  renting  video¬ 
tapes  and  transporting  them  home 
from  the  supermarket  in  the  car. 
Formidable  competition.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  observed  that,  not  only  in 
the  video  context,  but  in  the  area  of 
large  data  bases  and  software  pro¬ 
grams,  far  more  information  trans¬ 
port  occurs  in  tapes  via  airplane  or 
taxi  than  by  downloading  over  the 
network.  Clearly,  network  develop¬ 
ers  have  considerable  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  to  them. 

There  must  be  a  steady  dialogue 
between  the  technologists  and  the 
public.  Technological  advance  will 
continue;  it  is  the  dynamo  of  soci¬ 
etal  change.  But  the  manner  in 
which  technology  advances  must, 
in  turn,  constantly  adapt  to  the 
changes  in  the  societal  environ¬ 
ment  that  it  does  so  much  to  bring 
about.  □ 


Performance  from  page  24 

If  a  given  application  executes 
disk  I/O  20%  of  the  time,  then  10 
workstations  could  use  up  the  disk 
channel’s  throughput.  If  the  I/O 
took  place  at  the  same  time,  two 
stations  would  use  up  the  channel. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  if  the  red 
light  on  the  hard  disk  is  flashing 
most  of  the  time,  that’s  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  disk  channel  problem. 

The  best  strategy  for  overcoming 
a  disk  channel  bottleneck  is  to  add 
another  channel  or  another  disk 
subsystem  complete  with  control¬ 
ler,  cable  and  disk. 

This  will  open  up  the  disk  chan¬ 
nel  bandwidth,  provided  that  the 
disk  I/O  is  evenly  balanced  be¬ 
tween  the  two  channels. 

The  fourth  hardware  category  is 
the  NIC  and  cable  combination.  The 
most  likely  bottleneck  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  is  the  raw  bit  rate.  The  raw  bit 
rate  is  the  so-called  cable  speed  of 
the  local-area  network. 

This  is  the  speed  of  a  message 
unit  over  a  clear  length  of  cable  and 
is  usually  in  the  lM-bit/sec  to  10M- 
bit/sec  range  for  local  nets.  Actual 
throughput  is  never  100%  of  the 
raw  bit  rate  because  of  the  other 
performance  factors.  And  raw  bit 
rate  is  a  very  poor  characteristic  to 
use  in  estimating  the  potential  per¬ 
formance  of  various  networks. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  low  raw  bit 
rate  might  result  in  a  cable  bottle¬ 
neck.  A  lM-bit/sec  network  might 
get  a  high  80%  of  the  raw  bit  rate 
as  throughput. 

But  that’s  only  .8M  bit/sec  or 
100K  byte/sec  throughput.  That’s 
the  same  throughput  as  the  disk 
channel,  and  the  disk  channel  cal¬ 
culations  described  earlier  apply 
here  as  well. 

Cable  throughput  needs  should 


U  Cable 
throughput 
needs  should 
he  projected 
before  a  net  is 
selected.  J) 


be  carefully  projected  before  a  lo¬ 
cal-area  net  is  selected.  However,  if 
a  cable  bottleneck  does  occur,  there 
are  two  remedies. 

One  solution  is  to  split  the  net¬ 
work  physically  and  connect  the 
two  segments  with  a  bridge.  The 
two  networks  still  form  a  single 
virtual  network,  but  now  fewer 
workstations  are  dividing  up  the 
available  throughput. 

The  other  solution  is  the  painful 
and  expensive  one  of  replacing  the 
NIC  and  cable  combination.  In  sum¬ 
mary,  performance  degradation 
will  be  a  problem  at  most  local  net¬ 
work  sites  as  the  net  grows  and  is 
used  more.  While  a  decrease  in  effi¬ 
ciency  is  virtually  inevitable,  it  is 
also  easily  curable  through  identi¬ 
fication  and  elimination  of  the  slow 
process  and  transfer  points  — 
those  system  bottlenecks.  □ 


Even  the  best  equipment  is  worthless  if 
it  can’t  accommodate  your  growth. 


Perfection  is  a  difficult  thing  to  attain  in  a  communica¬ 
tions  system. 

And  even  if  you  do  manage  to  attain  it,  chances  are  you’ll 
eventually  outgrow  it 

It  would  be  nice  if  expanding  your  system  were  a  simple 
matter  of  ordering  additional  stations  or  switches.  But  it 
isn’t  that  easy.  It  takes  a  lot  of  forethought,  a  lot  of  careful 
design,  and  a  lot  of  familiarity  with  the  way  a  company  like 
yours  works. 

All  of  which  you’ll  find  in  abundance  at  US  WEST 
Interline. 

Because  we’re  heirs  to  the  century-long  Bell  System 


tradition,  you’d  expect  us  to  be  expert  in  all  phases  of  system 
analysis,  installation  and  maintenance.  And  so  we  are. 

But  we  also  specialize  in  corporate  growth. 

We  can  make  sure  your  voice  and  data  communications 
keep  pace  with  your  growing  business.  Not  just  by  piling 
on  more  hardware,  but  by  designing  your  system  properly 
in  the  first  place. 

If  you’re  facing  the  challenge  of  running  a  growing 
company’s  communications,  just  call  US  WEST  Interline  at 
800-228-0065. 

We’ll  make  sure  you’re  never  saddled  with  an  undersized 
system. 


LlttVEST 'NTERLINE 
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AT&T  724  Multiplexer 


AT&T  PC  6300 
AT&T  Model 4000 
Modem 


AT&T  Multifunction  Communication  System 

©1986  AT&T  Information  Systems 


AT&TDATAPHONEII 
System  Controller 


AT&T455 
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How  AT&T’s  unrivaled  strength 
in  communications  helps  you  build 
a  better  information  network. 


AT&T’s  approach  to  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  reflects  a  century  of 
communications  experience.  And  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  leadership. 

Here’s  what  it  means  to  you. 

Performance  you  can  rely  on.  AT&T 
is  the  only  company  that  offers  you  com¬ 
plete  management  of  digital,  analog  and 
private  line  networks  with  one  system— 
the  evolving  DATAPHONETI  system 
product  line. 

It’s  a  full  line  of  modems,  Data  Service 
Units  and  multiplexers  that  combine  net¬ 
work  managing  and  diagnostic  capabili¬ 
ties  to  deliver  maximum  uptime  from  an 
integrated  system. 

The  mainframe  connection.  When 
you’re  in  the  3270  environment,  the  AT&T 
6500  Multifunction  Communication 
System  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Full  compat¬ 
ibility,  access  to  multiple  synchronous  or 
asynchronous  hosts,  plus  powerful  multi¬ 
tasking,  put  maximum  mainframe  muscle 
on  the  desktop. 

AT&T  3B  Computers  working  with  our 
BSC/SNA  connectivity  software  give 
you  departmental  processing  of  main¬ 
frame  data. 

We  make  the  pieces  fit.  Flexibility 
and  adaptability  set  AT&T  networks 
apart  in  both  local  and  departmental  use. 
Systems  like  the  AT&T  STARLAN 
NETWORK  and  3B  NET  give  you  the 
network  best  suited  to  corporate  require¬ 
ments  with  no  sacrifice  in  control  of  your 
computer  resources. 

And  with  our  Information  Systems 
Network  (ISN),  you  can  even  link  your 
current  systems  and  networks  to  equip¬ 
ment  from  other  manufacturers. 


Computers  made  to  communicate. 

Both  the  AT&T  PC  6300  line  and  the  AT&T 
UNIX™  PC  merge  computing  with  com¬ 
munications.  Optional  or  built-in  modems 
and  communications  management  soft¬ 
ware  make  simultaneous  voice  and  data 
exchanges  as  simple  as  a  few  keystrokes. 

And  thanks  to  UNIX  System  V,  the 
entire  AT&T  3B  Computer  family  offers 
integrated  and  flexible  communications 
for  departmental  computing  solutions. 

A  compatible  family.  AT&T  UNIX 
System  V-based  computers  are  compatible 
within  the  line.  And  beyond  that,  AT&T 
offers  computers,  terminals  and  printers 
that  are  operationally  compatible  with 
accepted  market  standards. 

The  results  are  easy  integration  as  well 
as  protection  for  your  existing  hardware 
and  software  investments. 

The  computers  with  the  future 
built  in.  As  your  needs  change  and  tech¬ 
nology  advances,  AT&T  network  manage¬ 
ment  products  will  provide  accommoda¬ 
tion  without  obsolescence. 

To  learn  more,  call  your  AT&T  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Account  Executive,  your 
authorized  AT&T  supplier  or  simply  dial 
1 800  247-1212. 

Because  when  you  invest  in  informa¬ 
tion,  we  think  you  deserve  a  continuing 
return. 


sAT&T 

= The  right  choice. 
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The  telecom  van  that  Mazda  built 

Have  you  ever  wished  that  your 
company-supplied  vehicle  was  equipped 
with  state-of-the-art  telecommunications 
equipment  that  would  keep  you  in  touch 
with  the  home  office  no  matter  how  far 
afield  you  ventured?  Mazda’s  prototype 
Telecom  Delivery  van  not  only  fills  that 
bill,  but  keeps  its  driver  from  getting  lost 
through  a  satellite-based  positioning 
system  and  an  on-line  library  of  road 
maps. 

This  page. 


ICA’s  Chester  Bellaires 

After  40  years  in  the  network  business, 
Chester  Bellaires  of  Capital  Cities  ABC, 
Inc.  says  that  communications  managers 
today  face  more  challenges  than  ever 
because  of  changing  technologies  and 
responsibilities.  As  the  likely  successor  to 
the  ICA  presidency,  Bellaires  hopes  these 
increasing  obligations  won’t  deplete  the 
organization  of  its  valuable  volunteers. 
Page  1. 

Value-added 
networks  in  the 
vanguard 

Plain  vanilla  value- 
added  networks  are 
expanding  into  an 
assortment  of 
applications  and 
services. 
Communications 
users  can  take 
advantage  of 
innovative  options 
and  pricing  policies 
while  network 
vendors  wrangle 
for  market  share. 
Page  37. 

Expert  advice 

Sorting  out  the  players  in  the  burgeoning 
value-added  network  services  market  can 
be  a  lengthy  chore  for  communications 
managers.  Here’s  a  compendium  of  user 
advice  from  eight  veteran  net  watchers. 
Page  41. 
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The  telecom 
van  that 
Mazda  built 
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For  the  first  time,  a  major 
automobile  maker  incorpo¬ 
rates  telecommunications 
as  the  primary  marketing 
concept  for  a  new  vehicle. 


BY  JOE  TROISE 

Special  to  Network  World 


Automobiles  and  computers  are  no  strangers 
to  each  other,  even  though  it  took  10  years  or 
so  to  engineer  a  workable  truce  between  the 
once  incompatible  environments  of  robust  internal  combus¬ 
tion  and  delicate  microchip  circuitry. 

The  Mazda  Motor  Co.  has  recently  taken  this  fledgling  alli¬ 
ance  one  step  further  by  introducing  the  computer  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  systems  as  a  primary  marketing  concept.  For  the 
first  time,  an  automaker  is  touting  the  performance  of  the 
electronics  —  in  this  case,  telecommunications  equipment  — 
over  the  performance  of  the  vehicle  itself. 

The  basis  for  this  new  marketing  angle  is  the  Mazda  Tele¬ 
com  Delivery,  a  handsome  and  compact  one-and-a-quarter- 
box  van  first  introduced  in  a  fully  functional  form  late  last 
year  at  the  Tokyo  Motor  Show.  The  prototype  van  has  yet  to 
be  displayed  at  a  U.S.  auto  show. 

While  designed  primarily  as  a  vehicle  that  applies  tele¬ 
communicating  capability  to  the  distribution  of  small  goods, 
this  van’s  potential  as  a  mobile  telecommunications  center 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Mazda  Telecom  features  the  Mobile  Source  Commu- 

Continued  on  page  33 

Troise  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  on  a  houseboat  in  Sau- 
salito,  Calif. 


77%  of  communications  users  say 
Network  World  is  their  newspaper! 

of  the  users  felt  that  these 
articles  were  directed 
toward  someone  else  or 
were  unsure  where  they 
were  directed.  That’s  no 
surprise.  The  other 
publication  was  designed 
to  serve  vendors. 

It’s  clear  that  com¬ 
munications  users  can  tell 
that  Network  World  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  We’d  like  to  prove 
it  to  you,  too.  Just  call 
Doug  DeCarlo,  Publisher, 
at  (61 7)  879-0700  for  a 
complete  presentation. 
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Now  you  can  sell  the  buyers  without  buying  the  sellers. 
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Network  World  is  the 
communications  users 
newspaper.  The  only  publi¬ 
cation  designed  exclusively 
for  medium  to  large  users 
of  all  forms  of  communi¬ 
cations.  The  only  newspaper 
that  looks  at  the  communi¬ 
cations  world  exclusively 
from  the  users’  point  of 
view. 

But  don’t  take  our  word 
for  it.  We  asked  220  ran¬ 
domly  selected  communi¬ 
cations  users  at  the 
“Communication  Networks 
86”  show  in  Washington, 


D.C.  to  look  at  Network 
World  and  tell  us  what 
they  thought. 

■  77%  of  these  users 
said  that  Network 
World  was  definitely 
written  for  them. 

■  93%  rated  the  quality 
of  Network  World's 
editorial  coverage  as 
“good”  or  “excellent.” 

When  articles  from  the 
other  communications 
weekly  were  reviewed  by 
the  same  communications 
users,  the  ratings  didn’t 
come  close.  Nearly  half 
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MAZDA 


From  page  31 

nications  System,  a  collaboration  of 
Sumitomo  Electric  Industries  and 
Pioneer  Electronics.  Major  compo¬ 
nents  include  a  telephone  and  a 
full-function  computer  terminal 
that  can  transmit  data  to  a  home  of¬ 
fice  minicomputer  or  mainframe 
through  a  multichannel  access  net¬ 
work,  which  is  the  Japanese  coun¬ 
terpart  of  a  regular  cellular  tele¬ 
phone  network. 

Also  on  board  is  a  navigation 
system  utilizing  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration’s 
Global  Piloting  System  satellites, 
with  road  map  information  stored 
in  the  van  on  a  Pioneer  compact 
disk  read-only  memory  (CD-ROM). 
The  compact  optical  disk  is  of  large 
capacity  —  with  30,000  maps  per 
disk  —  and  provides  a  short  access 
time. 

A  radio  signal  from  the  Global 
Piloting  System  satellite  is  used  to 
select  the  required  map,  which  is 
then  displayed  on  the  six-inch  CRT 
in  the  vehicle  instrument  panel. 
Once  the  driver  enters  the  code  for 
his  destination,  the  system  shows 
the  best  route  on  the  map  and  can 
also  provide  up-to-date  traffic  in¬ 
formation  sent  by  the  home  office. 

The  map  can  be  enlarged  or  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  When  major  intersec¬ 
tions  are  approached,  the  driver 
can  zoom  in  on  an  in-perspective, 
three-dimensional  drawing  of  the 
intersection.  Other  system  compo¬ 
nents  include  a  printer  that  can 
print  out  receipts,  invoices,  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  main  office  and  any 
other  paperwork  required  during 
the  delivery  process. 

An  additional  interesting  feature 
is  a  hand-held  portable  computer 
that  the  driver  can  use  either  as  a 
bar-code  reader  or  as  a  terminal  for 
storing  information  gathered  while 
outside  the  vehicle.  Upon  returning 
to  the  van,  the  driver  can  plug  data 
into  the  vehicle’s  on-board  termi¬ 
nal,  which  in  turn  can  transmit  this 
information  to  the  home  office. 

The  Mazda  Telecom  Delivery  van 
also  employs  computer  circuitry  in 
a  number  of  functions  not  related 
to  telecommunications.  A  comput¬ 
er-controlled  solar  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem  keeps  the  van  cool  inside.  An¬ 
other  convenience  is  the  loading 
door’s  ability  to  open  automatically 
when  activated  by  a  remote  signal 
from  the  driver’s  hand-held  com¬ 
puter. 

In  keeping  with  the  innovative 
nature  of  the  Telecom  Delivery’s 
electronic  systems,  the  mechanical 
specifications  of  the  vehicle  are 
also  state-of-the-automotive-art.  A 
compact  and  efficient  transversely 
mounted  2-liter  diesel  engine,  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  extreme  front  of  the 
van,  is  coupled  to  an  automatic 
transaxle  driving  the  front  wheels. 
This  arrangement  allows  for  econo¬ 
my  of  operation,  a  rugged  power- 
train  and  excellent  space  utiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  main  cargo  area. 

Put  into  utilitarian  terms,  this 
gives  the  van’s  operator  a  compact, 
fuel-stingy  vehicle  of  about  14.5 
feet  in  length,  weighing  just  over 
3,000  pounds  fully  equipped  and 
safely  able  to  carry  a  payload  of 
1,650  pounds.  This  payload  poten¬ 
tial  received  additional  attention 
from  the  Mazda  engineers,  who 


were  thoughtful  enough  to  include 
a  pneumatically  operated  suspen¬ 
sion. 

This  subsystem  not  only  ensures 
a  level  ride  regardless  of  the  load- 


Normal  floor  height  from  the 
ground  is  about  1.2  feet,  but  levels 
as  low  as  6  inches  are  possible  with 
the  adjustable  suspension  feature. 

The  driver’s  environment  also 


commanding  position  of  both  the 
road  and  the  on-board  electronics. 
In  addition  to  the  integral  CRT 
screen,  the  dashboard  boasts  a 
built-in  telephone  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  LCD  instrumentation. 

It’s  easy  to  imagine  Mazda’s  orig¬ 
inal  concept  as  a  selectively 
equipped  vehicle  that  could  serve 
as  a  remote  information-gathering 
station  for  oil  companies,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  security  firms  or 
large  construction  and  engineering 
corporations. 

While  Mazda  is  not  calling  the 
Telecom  Delivery  a  probable  pro¬ 
duction  vehicle  at  this  time,  it  is 
definitely  testing  the  waters  with 
this  concept  and  is  prepared  to  de¬ 
velop  it  into  the  first  turnkey  tele¬ 
communications  center  on  wheels.  □ 


CCA  radio  signal  from  the  Global 
Piloting  System  satellite  selects  the 
required  map ,  which  is  then 
displayed  on  the  CRT  in  the  vehicle.  V 


ing  conditions,  but  provides  the  reflects  the  special  nature  of  the 
driver  with  the  option  of  tilting  the  Telecom  Delivery.  Sitting  in  an  up- 
rear  end  of  the  van  down  to  facili-  right  position,  the  driver-cum- 
tate  the  loading  of  heavy  items,  telecommunications  manager  has  a 


The  Original. 


US  Telecom’s  Virtual  Private  Network™  (VPN™ ). 


Now  you  can  bring  your  company,  regardless 
of  its  size,  the  features  and  functions  of  a 
dedicated  private  network  at  a  fraction  of  the 
price. 

VPN™  is  the  first  and  only  software-defined 
Virtual  Private  Network  available  today  using 
terrestrial  transmission.  Its  software  gives  you 
complete  switching  flexibility  without 
dedicated  facilities  and  costly  hardware. 

Whether  you’re  designing  a  network  for 
major  regional  centers,  multiple  remote  loca¬ 
tions  or  both,  VPN  lets  you  tie  them  all 
together.  Then,  whenever  your  needs  or  loca¬ 
tions  change,  you  can  easily  reshape  your  net¬ 
work.  And  since  VPN  can  interface  with  ex¬ 
isting  private  networks,  it  even  lets  you  expand 
coverage  to  include  smaller  locations  now  us¬ 
ing  WATS  or  DDD  services.  For  larger 
locations,  T-1  digital  access  is  supported. 


With  VPN  you  get  high  quality  voice 
transmission,  comprehensive  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  complete  technical  support,  in¬ 
cluding  an  in-depth  analysis  of  your  transmis¬ 
sion  needs.  Most  important,  US  Telecom  is 
backed  by  United  Telecommunications  with 
over  80  years  of  telephony  experience. 

If  you’re  responsible  for  your  company’s 
telecommunications,  let  VPN  make  you  look 
like  a  million.  Write  to  US  Telecom-Corporate 
Network  Services  Company,  1815  Century 
Blvd.,  Dept.  200,  Atlanta,  GA  30345.  Or  call 
1-404-982-1000  and  ask  for  Dept.  200. 


US  Telecom-Corporate  Network  Services  Company 


“You’re  filling  a  long-neglected  information 
gap  and  doing  it  quite  well.” 
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ICA’s 


presidency.  During  his  long  tenure  in 
the  industry,  Bellaires  has  watched 
communications  management  tasks 
evolve  from  mundane  office  func- 


tions  to  critical  networking  strate¬ 
gies  within  the  corporation. 

In  his  corner  office  overlooking 
Sixth  Avenue,  Bellaires  recollects 
that  he  was  introduced  to  commu¬ 
nications  almost  by  default.  He  be¬ 
gan  working  for  the  ABC  television 
network  in  what  was  called  the  Of¬ 
fice  Services  Department.  His  du¬ 
ties  in  those  days  included  oversee¬ 
ing  general  office  equipment  and 
telephones. 

After  a  two-year  stint  in  the 
Navy,  Bellaires  returned  to  ABC 
where  he  continued  to  work  in  Of¬ 
fice  Services,  overseeing  corporate 
communications  equipment.  In 
1966,  ABC  created  an  independent 
communications  department. 


“I  was  doing  the  job  of  oversee¬ 
ing  the  telephone  equipment  so 
long  that  [management  j  asked  me  to 
head  that  department,”  he  recalls. 

Corporate  communications  oper¬ 
ations  were  handled  as  administra¬ 
tive  functions  until  1985,  when  she 
networking  division  was  finally 
transferred  to  ABC’s  MIS  depart¬ 
ment. 

Although  Capital  Cities  Corp. 
merged  with  ABC  in  January  of 
1986,  Bellaires’  department  re¬ 
mains  solely  responsible  for  ABC 
corporate  communications. 

Television  networking  is  han¬ 
dled  separately  by  a  broadcasting 
division  within  ABC.  ABC’s  voice 
and  data  network  extends  to  affili¬ 


ate  stations  in  most  major  cities, 
with  facilities  in  Los  Angeles,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Washington,  D.C.  and  New 
York. 

The  corporate  communications 
department  has  limited  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  broadcasting  depart¬ 
ment,  even  though  corporate  com¬ 
munications  supports  broadcasting 
operations  with  voice  equipment. 

Bellaires  divides  his  department 
into  subgroups,  including  an  outfit 
that  monitors  routine  communica¬ 
tions  activities  such  as  moving  tele¬ 
phones,  and  a  planning  ami  engi¬ 
neering  segment  that  installs  and 
maintains  communications  equip¬ 
ment  and  coordinates  network  de¬ 
sign. 

Bellaires  has  been  revamping  the 
network  strategic  plan  under  the 
new  management  of  Capital  Cities. 
He  says  fast  response  time  makes 
communications  networking  excel¬ 
lence  as  much  of  an  asset  in  the 
television  business  as  in  the  manu¬ 


facturing  business  or  the  airlines. 
Although  voice  and  data  still  run 
separately  over  the  ABC  network, 
Bellaires  is  considering  merging  the 
two  types  of  transmissions.  The 
voice  network  is  tied  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.’s 
SL1  and  AT&T’s  Dimension  private 
branch  exchanges. 

Bellaires'  department  is  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  feeding  information 
to  affiliate  stations  to  alert  them  to 
Incoming  advertising  data. 

"ABC  pays  its  affiliates  to  carry 
those  commercials  so  we  make  sure 
the  transmissions  are  received,”  he 
says. 

“The  broadcasting  business  is 
very  last-minute,  and  details 
change  up  until  airtime.  When  you 
have  a  commercial  that  may  cost 
half  a  million  dollars  a  minute,  you 
don’t  want  to  mess  up.” 

Bellaires  is  considering  using 
both  microwave  and  T-l  carriers  to 
IgrXontinued  on  page  36 
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hook  up  those  affiliates  that  must 
also  receive  information  regarding 
commercial  positions.  The  remote 
locations  are  currently  served  by 
both  private  lines  and  a  teletype 
network. 

“The  broadcast  division  is  set¬ 
ting  up  a  satellite  service  to  feed 
those  affiliates,”  he  says.  “We  may 
piggyback  the  corporate  network 
off  of  those  facilities  or  install  a 
packet-switching  network  for 
those  transmissions.” 

Special  events  such  as  the  Olym¬ 
pics  or  a  national  political  conven¬ 
tion  seldom  pose  concern  for  a  tele¬ 
vision  network  because  equipment 
is  usually  ordered  in  advance.  Bel- 
laires’  corporate  telephone  net¬ 
work  supports  the  broadcast  divi¬ 


Presenting  the  network 
chosen  by  Visa  and  leaders  in’ 
every  major  industry  doing 
business  today. 

CompuServe’s  value-added,  packet- 
switched  network  has  been  developing 
an  impressive  list  of  customers. 

Including  major  corporations.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Nationwide  associations. 
Universities.  Banks.  Hospitals. 

For  starters,  here’s  how  we’ve  been 
helping  Visa  ever  since  1983. 

We’ve  provided  reliable  dial  access  for 
telecommunications  for  thousands  of 
Visa  terminals  in  more  than  2,000  cities. 

Enabled  Visa  merchants  nationwide  to 
authorize  credit  card  purchases  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  seconds. 

Altered  our  software  to  streamline 
Visa’s  operations. 

And  we’ve  continually  explored  ways 
to  reduce  phone  charges.  And  make  it 
easy  for  merchants  to  access  the  system 
quickly. 


sion  during  these  events. 

From  tariffs  to  technology 

Bellaires  muses  about  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  changes  to¬ 
day’s  communications  manager 
must  face,  ranging  from  tariffs  to 
technology.  He  says  he  wonders  if 
an  information  overload  com¬ 
pounded  by  more  administrative 
duties  will  place  managers  at  risk 
in  falling  behind  in  evaluating  the 
overall  corporate  communications 
picture. 

“When  tariffs  stayed  the  same 
for  three  or  four  years,  I  had  all  the 
prices  memorized,”  he  says.  “Peo¬ 
ple  could  ask  me  any  price,  and  I 
could  give  it  to  them.  Now  they  say, 
‘Come  on,  Bellaires,  you  must  know 
how  much  that  line  costs.’  You 


According  to  W.  Thomas  Castleberry, 
Senior  Vice  President,  Visa  U.SJV., 

“We  selected  CompuServe  because  they 
were  technically  responsive  to  the  unique 
market  requirements  of  a  point-of-sale 
system.  CompuServe  was  willing  to  meet 
our  performance  standards  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  price.” 

Now  look  at  all  the  reasons  you 
should  put  CompuServe  to  work  for 
you. 

1.  Over  99.9%  reliability. 

2.  A  300%  increase  in  cities  served  since 
1982. 

3.  Local  customer  support  through  over 
30  offices  nationwide. 

4.  Compatibility  with  all  major  protocols 
and  equipment. 

5.  Management  assistance  programs  to 
help  you  use  the  system. 

6.  Pricing  tailored  to  customer  needs. 

7.  Security  through  total  customer 
control. 

Check  out  the  CompuServe  network. 
After  all,  we’ve  been  helping  Visa  and 


can’t  memorize  a  tariff  when  it 
changes  every  six  months.” 

Bellaires  says  he  is  undaunted 
by  new  technology.  However,  he 
observes  that  users  and  vendors 
alike  go  overboard  when  it  comes  to 
envisioning  and  building  new  prod¬ 
uct  capabilities.  Upgrading  product 
capabilities,  he  says,  is  a  trend  that 
is  slowly  tapering  off. 

“When  vendors  first  started  to 
compete  with  the  Bell  System,  they 
tried  to  make  a  switch  that  would 
please  everyone,”  Bellaires  recalls. 
“Now  I  see  some  manufacturers  are 
back  to  making  basic  products  and 
letting  customers  add  on  whatever 
capabilities  they  want.” 

“One  product  can’t  be  right  for  a 
car  company,  a  law  firm,  a  broad¬ 
caster,  a  big  company  and  a  small 


leaders  in  all  sorts  of  major  industries 
charge  ahead  for  years. 

Maybe  it’s  time  you  let  us  do  the  same 
for  you. 

For  more  information,  call 
CompuServe  Network  Services 
at  614-457-8600. 
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company,”  he  adds. 

“To  gain  a  competitive  edge,  us¬ 
ers  have  selfishly  asked  for  capa¬ 
bilities.  But  this  trend  seems  to  be 
slowing  down.  Communications 
buyers  are  conservative  and  want 
to  know  every  detail  about  a  prod¬ 
uct.” 

Skyrocketing  costs 

According  to  Bellaires,  skyrock¬ 
eting  network  costs  have  helped 
boost  the  image  of  corporate  com¬ 
munications  managers.  This 
heightened  corporate  visibility, 
coupled  with  steadily  increasing 
salaries,  is  making  the  job  of  com¬ 
munications  manager  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  career  to  college  students. 

“In  the  past,  there  were  few 
communications  departments,”  he 
says.  “The  employees  were  just  or¬ 
der  writers.  Now  students  see  that 
it’s  possible  for  a  communications 
employee  to  make  six  figures.  They 
can  either  be  on  the  customer  side 
or  jump  to  the  vendor  side.” 

Bellaires  sits  on  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  advisory  board,  which 
helped  the  school  establish  one  of 
the  first  accredited  four-year  tele¬ 
communications  programs.  Bel¬ 
laires  also  helped  establish  a  com¬ 
munications  curriculum  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Al¬ 
bany. 

“More  schools  are  looking  for  ac¬ 
credited  programs  like  NYU’s,”  he 
says,  “which  is  fine,  because  our 
staff  has  to  come  from  some¬ 
where.”  The  ICA  also  sponsors  a 
scholarship  program  for  graduate 
students  that  involves  10  universi¬ 
ties. 

ICA  preview:  ISDN  and  standards 

Based  on  user  surveys  conducted 
by  ICA,  Bellaires  says  he  expects 
the  big  issues  at  this  week’s  ICA 
conference  to  be  integrated  ser¬ 
vices  digital  networks  and  stan¬ 
dards.  He  suspects  many  of  the 
emerging  technologies,  such  as 
software-defined  networks  and 
ISDN,  are  driven  by  vendor  desires 
more  than  user  needs. 

“Many  new  services  are  only  as 
vital  as  vendors  make  them  out  to 
be,”  he  says. 

“I’m  sure  some  users  believe  that 
vendors  try  to  guide  them  into 
products.  I  guess  some  of  the  bigger 
companies  are  planning  for  ISDN, 
but  personally,  ABC  is  nowhere 
near  it.” 

On  the  train  one  recent  morning, 
Bellaires  considered  his  goals  as 
ICA  president.  He  says  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  organization, 
which  relies  on  members  to  volun¬ 
teer  their  services,  will  be  short- 
staffed. 

“The  increasing  responsibilities 
of  the  communications  manager 
will  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
most  individuals  to  take  time  away 
from  their  jobs,”  he  says. 

But  new  challenges  are  what 
make  the  job  of  communications 
manager  interesting  and  will  keep 
many  managers,  including  Bel¬ 
laires,  from  dreaming  nostalgically 
of  the  easy  predivestiture  days. 

“I  may  have  to  rely  on  my  staff 
to  help  keep  up  with  technology,” 
he  says,  “but  it  behooves  me  to 
keep  myself  from  getting  lost  in  the 
shuffle. ”□ 
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I  In  these  days  of  hy¬ 
brid  networks ,  value- 
added  network  ser¬ 
vices  are  fast  becoming 
indispensable  weapons 
in  the  communications 
manager's  cost-cutting 
arsenal.  Unfortunate- 
ly,  evaluating  the  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  networking  options  of¬ 
fered  by  today's  diversified  value-added 
network  is  a  time-consuming  managerial 
task.  To  help  Network  World  readers  in  that 
task,  eight  industry  experts  offer  the  following 
tips  on  evaluating  and  managing  value-added 
networks. 

Eric  Arnum  is  a  data  communications  ana¬ 
lyst  with  International  Resource  Develop¬ 
ment,  Inc.  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 

“Look  for  reach  first  of  all.  Is  this  a  v 
added  network,  a  nationwide  network,  an  in¬ 
ternational  network  or  a  point-to-point  local 
network?  Second,  look  at  service.  How  much 
of  the  operation  is  the  vendor  willing  to  fix 
and  maintain?  Is  it  going  to  be  like  the  phone 
company  and  say  ‘it’s  not  our  problem,  our  cir¬ 
cuit  tests  well,’  or  will  it  come  out  and  test 
your  equipment? 

“The  next  question  is,  ‘How  can  you  get  into 
the  value-added  network?’  Do  you  have  to 
have  a  dedicated  leased  line,  a  dedicated  dial¬ 
up  port  —  which  means  a  modem  that’s  actu¬ 
ally  sitting  there,  in  your  name,  waiting  for 
you  to  call  —  or  is  it  a  public  dial-up,  meaning 
first-come,  first-served  to  each  port?  That’s 
important  in  terms  of  cost. 

“If  you  have  a  cash  register  that  you  only 
want  to  hook  up  to  the  host  at  the  end  of 
day  for  10  minutes,  you  certainly  want  a  pub¬ 
lic  dial-up  port. 

“If  you  have  a  credit  authorization  system, 
you’re  going  to  want  a  dedicated  dial-up  port. 
That  means  that  when  that  machine  calls 
check  a  number,  the  line  won’t  be  busy.  And  if 
you’re  going  to  have  someone  on  a  terminal  ac¬ 
cessing  the  host  computer  every  10  minutes, 
you’re  going  to  certainly  want  dedicated 
leased  lines. 

“The  last  thing  would  be  the  applications 
themselves.  If  the  customer  comes  up  with  an 
application,  will  the  network  run  it  for  him?  If 
the  company  comes  up  with  a  better  way  to 
tally  up  its  cash  registers  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  will  it  have  to  run  that  from  its  hosts 
will  the  network  vendor  install  it  on  its  .nodes 
as  software?  With  an  added  value  in  the  appli¬ 
cation,  you  can  save  a  lot  of  money  if  the  net¬ 
work  will  do  it  for  you.” 


Clint  DeGabrielle  is  vice-president  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  field  operations  for  Tymnet/Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Network  Systems,  Inc.  in 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

On  implementing  a  value-added  network: 
“First,  develop  a  realistic  schedule.  Second, 
develop  a  set  of  expectations  that  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  service  you  are  buying.  Third, 
involve  the  vendor  in  implementing  the  ser¬ 
vice.  So  many  people  buy  the  service  and  go 
- - — 


off  on  their  own  to  implement  it.  If  there  are 
little  blips,  it  leaves  a  sour  taste  among  their 
users,  and  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  accept 
[the  service]  well. 

“Understand  what  communications  re¬ 
quirements  you  have  and  what  is  a  cost-effec¬ 
tive  level  at  which  you  should  provide  those 
communications.  It  would  be  well  worth  it  to 
take  a  look  at  the  value-added  network  and  de¬ 
termine  what  that  network’s  progress  is  in 


bringing  new  products  to  the  marketplace 
over  the  past  two  or  three  years.  What’s  their 
progress  this  year?” 

Frank  Dzubeck  is  president  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Network  Architects,  Inc.  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

“The  development  of  costs  in  the  public  net¬ 
work  arena  involves  what  we  call  the  turnpike 

IgTXontinued  on  page  38 
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effect.  Turnpikes  were  built 
based  on  certain  usage  cri¬ 
teria.  As  soon  as  they  be¬ 
came  available,  everybody 
left  the  other  roadways  and 
went  onto  the  turnpikes. 
Suddenly  you  had  usage 
that  was  totally  unantici¬ 
pated. 

“The  same  thing  is  true 
in  major  networks,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  primary  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  selection  of  val¬ 


ue-added  networks.  You 
can’t  use  any  volume  fig¬ 
ures  that  you  currently 
have  —  you  have  to  use  an¬ 


ticipated  volume  figures. 
Initially,  most  people  total¬ 
ly  underestimate  the  usage, 
and  suddenly  they  find 


themselves  hit  with  these 
extremely  large  bills.  It’s 
human  nature.  Once  you’ve 
got  a  convenience  item,  you 
use  it. 

“The  discounting  policies 
that  the  myriad  of  value- 
added  network  vendors  of¬ 
fer  on  the  basis  of  usage  are 
not  laid  out  up  front.  If  you 
don’t  ask  about  it,  you  don’t 
get  it.” 

Jim  Herman  is  director  of 


the  Telecommunications 
Consulting  Group  at  BBN 
Communications  Corp.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“More  than  anything 
else,  users  must  have  a  han¬ 
dle  on  where  they  need  ser¬ 
vice,  in  what  amounts  and 
over  what  time  periods. 
The  goal  is  to  create  a  traf¬ 
fic  matrix  that  shows  for 
each  customer  location  and 
end-point  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  how  much  traffic  it 
needs  to  send  to  every  other 
end-point.  Most  people 
don’t  have  that  when  mak¬ 
ing  a  decision  about  obtain¬ 
ing  a  value-added  network 
service. 

“Whether  buying  a  very 
small  aperture  terminal 
system  and  bypassing  the 
public  carriers  is  more  cost- 
effective  than  going  with 
public  systems  depends 
upon  the  number  of  loca¬ 
tions  the  user  has,  how  dis¬ 
persed  they  are  and  how 
much  traffic  goes  between 
them.  If  all  traffic  radiates 
toward  a  single  point  vs.  a 
more  distributed  require¬ 
ment  between  a  lot  of  loca¬ 
tions,  [then  a  Vsat  system 
might  be  more  cost-effec¬ 
tive]. 

“Don’t  just  look  at  the 
statistics  on  the  speeds  and 
capacities  of  the  boxes. 
Look  at  the  kind  of  support 
organization  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  has,  because  you  will 
need  that  to  make  it  work, 
unless  you  have  a  lot  of  in- 
house  expertise  already. 

“When  you  buy  from  a 
public  value-added  net¬ 
work,  you  don’t  have  a  net¬ 
work  management  problem: 
They  take  care  of  it  for  you. 
You  don’t  have  control,  but 
you  don’t  have  to  hire  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  the  expertise  in- 
house  to  be  able  to  manage 
the  system.  That’s  a  major 
choice  people  have  to  make. 

“Keep  tight  control  over 
the  inventory  of  network 
equipment;  where  it  is, 
what  the  configurations  are 
and  what  versions  of  soft¬ 
ware  you  have.  It’s  easy  to 
loose  track  of  all  that,  and 
it’s  very  difficult  to  get  a 
handle  on  it  after  you’ve 
lost  track  of  it. 

“If  you  need  to  connect 
to  somebody  for  less  than 
IV2  hours  per  day,  you 
should  stick  with  dial-up. 
But  if  you  go  over  that 
amount,  you  should  move 
to  a  leased-line  with  mo¬ 
dems.” 

Steve  Morgan  is  senior 
consultant  at  Telecom¬ 
munications  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  in  Denver. 

“Look  at  the  vendor’s 
qualifications  and  financial 
statements,  as  well  as  its 
customer  references.  Make 
sure  it  can  support  growth. 

“My  pet  peeve  is  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  announced 
Continued  on  page  39 
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When  does  CENTREX  make  Cents? 


□  Some  of  the  time 

□  Most  of  the  time 

□  Later 

S' All  of  the  time* 

S'  NOW* 

*Wfth  SYKES  CENT-FACT$ 


)UST  THE  CENT-FACT$® 

SYKES' product  lines  cover  the 
complete  range  of  communication 
management  needs  for  small  and 
large  CENTREX  users.  Our  affordable, 
easily  justified  systems  range  from 
single  to  multiple  site;  from  integrated 
systems  to  software  packages  based  on 
the  UNIX®  operating  system.  Our 
systems  feature  all  the  installation, 
operation,  maintenance,  and; 
ministrative  support  that  su 
and  users  n 


RANGE  OF  PERFORMANCE  FEATURES: 

•  Cost-sensitive  CENTREX  interface  available  now. 

•  Storage  of  up  to  500,000  call  records. 

•  Simple,  user-friendly  operation  and  administrative 
procedures. 

•  Straight  forward  standard  and/or  user-customized  reports. 

•  Effective  handling  of  speed-dialing,  report  selection,  account 
codes,  and  other  CENTREX-relatea  features. 

•  Outstanding  costing  accuracy  through  multi-carrier 
rate  System. 

•  Markups,  discounts,  and  surcharges  as  required. 

•  Directory  lookups  and  printing  suitable  for  distribution. 

•  Single-  or  multiple-site  management  systems. 

•  Storage  for  up  to  16,000  calls  between  polls  in  multi-site 
environments. 

•  Optional  inventory  package  for  station  equipment 

■  management. 

•  Combined  billing  of  call  and  equipment  charges. 


SYKES'  SUPPLIED  SERVICES  AND  TRAINING: 

•  Analysis  of  requirements  for  best  system  fit. 

•  Complete  installation  by  fully  qualified  Sykes  technicians. 

•  Hardware  and  software  maintenance  programs. 

•  A  range  of  site-specific  database  management  services. 

•  Full  training  for  operation  and/or  system  administration. 

•  Implementation  and  continuing  administration  services. 

•  On-  or  off-site  processing  services  with  on-site  reporting. 

•  Guaranteed  compatible  product  enhancements  insure  the 
most  productive  system. 

•  Porting  support  from  UNIX  V  systems  to  your  UNIX  look-alike. 
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that  aren’t  delivered.  You’ve  got  to 
know  yourself.  If  you  don’t  know 
what  you  want  and  what  you  have 
—  your  software  and  hardware  — 
you’re  going  to  make  mistakes. 
You’ve  got  to  ask  them  the  right 
questions  to  make  sure  their  prod¬ 
uct  fits  your  needs.  You  don’t  want 
the  foot  fitting  the  shoe.” 

Alan  Schaevitz  is  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  Network 
Strategies,  Inc.,  based  in  Burke, 
Va. 

“A  lot  of  companies  tend  to  look 
at  packet  networks  as  a  big  black 
box.  They  can  plug  a  terminal  into 
one  side  and  a  host  at  the  other 
end,  and  whatever  happens  in  the 
middle  is  irrelevant. 


Fail-safe  data 
communications 


Unattended 
auto  dial 
back-up 
modems 
work  when 
your  leased 
lines  don’t. 

When  you  need  fail-safe  data 
communication  for  your  critical 
applications,  you  need  AJs  unat¬ 
tended  auto  dial  backup  modems. 

Models  are  available  for  4800, 
9600,  and  14,400  bps.  They  con¬ 
tinuously  monitor  the  lines.  When 
they  sense  carrier  loss  or  degradation 
of  signal  quality,  they  automatically 
dial  stored  numbers  and  communi¬ 
cations  resume  over  the  dial-up  line. 

They  even  automatically  restore 
communications  to  the  leased  line 
when  conditions  improve. 

For  details  on  AJ  fail-safe  data 
communications  send  the  coupon. 
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Please  send  FREE  information  on 
the  following: 


□  AJ  4048-2 
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1(4800  bps) 


j - j  AJ  9601 


□  AJ  1411 
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Name. 
Title _ 


Company . 
Address  _ 


City/State/Zip  . 
Phone  (  ) 


Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc.,  521  Charcot  Avenue, 
San  Jose,  California  95131,  (408)  435-8520. 


“I  don’t  think  that’s  true.  The  in¬ 
ternal  workings  of  the  packet  net¬ 
work  can  have  a  profound  impact 
on  the  performance  and  service  the 
customer  gets. 

“Public  value-added  networks 
use  different  algorithmns  for  deter¬ 
mining  what  their  rates  are  going 
to  be.  For  instance,  Telenet,  Inc. 
charges  on  a  kilopacket  basis, 
whereas  Tymnet  charges  on  a  kilo- 
character  basis.  The  nature  of  the 
data  traffic  will  determine  which 
of  those  two  networks  is  the  most 
economical. 

“If  the  data  that  you  submit  to 
the  network  tends  to  be  large 
chunks  of  data  —  large  full-string 
interactive  or  batch  traffic  of  some 
sort  —  you’re  more  likely  to  fill  up 
packets.  In  this  case,  the  Telenet 
approach  would  be  more  economi¬ 
cal.  If  you  tend  to  send  very  short, 
small,  bursts  of  interactive  traffic, 
where  you  would  not  normally  fill 
up  a  128-octet  packet  —  you’re 
talking  10,  20  characters  —  then 
something  that  charges  you  on  a 
kilocharacter  basis  might  be  more 
economical. 

“That  implies  that  users  have  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
traffic  pattern  to  know  how  to  se¬ 
lect  the  right  vendor. 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t  realize 
that  the  host  connection  has  to  be  a 
leased  circuit  connection.  General¬ 
ly  you  want  to  use  X.25  so  you  can 
have  a  single  circuit  handling  mul¬ 
tiple  users  simultaneously. 

“The  other  option  many  vendors 
offer  is  a  packet  assembler/disas¬ 
sembler  (PAD)  device  at  the  host 
end.  With  this  device,  users  get  a 
single  pipe  from  the  network  to 
their  premises.  But  the  user  still 
has  to  pay  for  all  those  ports  on  his 
host  front  end. 

“If  he  can  bring  X.25  directly 
into  his  front  end,  then  he  has  one 
port  to  contend  with  and  he  can 
still  support  a  multiple  number  of 
users.  That’s  an  economic  advan¬ 
tage.  But  to  do  that  you’ve  got  to  be 
able  to  support  X.25  on  the  host. 
Not  all  hosts  do  that,  although  the 
list  of  vendors  that  support  X.25  in 
native  mode  is  growing. 

“On  the  terminal  end,  you  al¬ 
ways  have  a  choice.  If  the  termi¬ 
nals  are  in  a  location  where  their 
connection  time  is  long  enough,  you 
can  put  a  vendor-supplied  PAD  on 
your  premises  so  that  the  terminal 
connections  to  the  PAD  are  direct 
connections  rather  than  phone 
company  circuits,  and  you  share 
multiple  terminals  across  a  single 
pipe  into  the  vendor. 

“There  again,  you’re  going  to 
have  a  leased  circuit  and  a  PAD  to 
pay  for  per  month.  If  you  don’t 
have  that  kind  of  traffic,  then  you 
can  have  dial  access,  in  which  case 
there  is  a  connect  time  charge,  a 
monthly  service  charge  to  keep 
track  of  your  account  and  usage- 
sensitive  charges  on  the  number  of 
characters  or  packages  sent  during 
that  session. 

“There’s  a  migration  path  to  a 
private  network  that  I  think  is 
worth  thinking  about  up  front 
when  you  select  your  public  ven¬ 
dor.  Is  the  vendor  of  your  public 
packet  network  the  one  you  would 
want  to  buy  your  private  packet 
network  from? 


“One  of  the  advantages  you  can 
get  from  Telenet,  Tymnet  and  even 
Uninet,  Inc.  at  this  point  is  that  if 
you  begin  to  build  a  private  packet 
network  from  their  software  and 
hardware  bases,  they  will  offer  you 
a  connection  into  the  public  packet 
network  from  your  private  packet 
network.  You  can  think  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  network  as  an  extension  of  your 
private  network  that  allows  you  to 
get  to  places  where  you  couldn’t  af- 
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ford  to  put  your  own  node.  But  if 
your  private  network  is  a  different 
brand  of  equipment  from  the  public 
network,  that  is  more  complex. 

“[Companies  that  don’t  have  the 
expertise  in-house]  can  get  sold  on 
a  bill  of  goods  for  a  particular  ser¬ 
vice  or  feature  that  they  don’t  need 
or  that  doesn’t  work  as  well  as  it  is 
touted  to  work.  I’ve  seen  circum¬ 
stances  where  companies  have 
been  sold  digital  access,  only  to 
find  that  the  local  carrier  of  that 
service  is  not  up  to  speed  on  main¬ 
taining  that  service. 

“A  lot  of  times,  when  companies 
start  to  go  to  a  public  packet  net¬ 
work,  they  don’t  adequately  re¬ 
search  where  the  network  is  and 
the  distance  between  the  nearest 
node  of  that  carrier  and  the  loca¬ 


tions  that  the  company  wants  to 
connect  to. 

“They  will  often  find  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  connected  to  a  major 
node,  as  they  had  thought  they 
might  be  and  on  which  they  pre¬ 
dicted  the  network’s  performance, 
they  are  connected  to  a  local  con¬ 
centrator  of  that  packet  network. 
The  node  is  actually  many  miles 
away. 

“That  can  impact  performance 
because  you  have  additional  propa¬ 
gation  delay. 

“One  mistake  many  companies 
make  is  to  rely  on  the  security 
Functions  provided  by  the  public 
network  —  closed  user  groups, 
user  IDs  and  sign-ons,  that  sort  of 
thing  —  to  provide  the  screening 
mechanism  to  prohibit  unautho¬ 
rized  users  from  getting  access  to 
the  computer.  In  doing  so,  they  of¬ 
ten  lower  their  guard  within  their 
own  host  system.  This  is  a  dreadful 
mistake.” 

John  Vemagus  is  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  programs  at  GTE  Telenet 
Communications  Corp.  in  Reston, 
Va. 

“Each  value-added  network  has 
its  own  characteristics  in  terms  of 
coverage  areas  and  product  capa¬ 
bilities.  No  matter  how  many  sites 
a  value-added  network  advertises, 
it  doesn’t  do  a  lot  of  good  unless 
they  are  in  your  location.  A  lot  of 
the  advertising  literature  stretches 
the  numbers  of  connections. 

“Users  tend  to  be  very  enamored 
with  the  technology.  They  talk  a  lot 
about  bits  and  bytes  without  con¬ 
verting  it  to  end-user  benefits.  Cer¬ 
tainly  having  X.25  is  nice,  but  what 
does  that  really  mean  to  the  user? 

“Basically,  it  translates  into 
cost-effectiveness,  ease  of  use  and 
quality  of  service.  Those  are  the 
things  people  really  buy  on.  They 
don’t  buy  because  of  certain  tech¬ 
nological  factors;  they’re  buying  a 
benefit. 

Continued  on  page  40 
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“The  key  is  to  match  your  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  needs  to  what  that 
value-added  network  is  offering.  If 
you’re  looking  for  a  station  wagon, 
you  don’t  want  to  buy  a  Cadillac.” 

Mark  Winther  is  director  of  Com¬ 
munication  Services  at  Link  Re¬ 
sources  Corp.  in  New  York. 

“Some  of  the  smaller  value-add¬ 
ed  networks  have  much  better 
technology  because  they’re  newer. 
They  have  more  state-of-the-art 
switches  and  nodes;  they’re  faster; 
they’re  more  intelligent;  and  they 
may  be  capable  of  handling  appli¬ 
cations  more  efficiently  than  the 
large  networks. 

“So  it’s  well  worth  it  to  look  at 
some  of  the  smaller  value-added 


networks  like  CompuServe  or  Com¬ 
puter  Sciences  Corp.’s  Infonet. 
They  are  in  specific  industries  and 
have  strengths  over  the  big  value- 
added  networks  like  Telenet  and 
Tymnet. 

“If  you  have  an  internal  network 
and  a  value-added  network  and  you 
want  to  interface  the  two,  it  is  of¬ 
ten  difficult  to  get  the  value-added 
network  vendor  to  write  the  soft¬ 
ware. 

“Often  users  will  end  up  writing 
the  software  themselves,  which 
can  get  pretty  expensive.  Third- 
party  vendors  don’t  have  nearly 
the  product  line  that  they  could 
have  to  solve  the  user’s  needs,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  area  of  inter¬ 
networking. 

“To  determine  his  needs,  the 


user  has  to  identify  the  remote  us¬ 
ers  and  then  analyze  the  usage.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  users  require  regu¬ 
lar  access  to  a  host  computer,  for  a 
public  value-added  network  [to  be 
cost-effective],  usage  is  typically 
no  more  than  three  hours  a  day.  Be- 
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yond  that,  it  usually  makes  more 
sense  to  go  to  a  leased  line. 

“Many  vendors  have  a  pricing 
strategy  that  goes  from  usage- 
based  to  fixed.  If  you  are  using 
more  than  1,000  hours  per  month, 
for  example,  it  might  make  sense  to 
go  to  a  different  pricing  structure. 

“It’s  important  to  monitor  usage 
to  take  advantage  of  those  kinds  of 
optional  priqing.  There  are  pub¬ 
lished  price  lists,  but  you  can  al¬ 
ways  make  a  deal  depending  upon 
your  volume.  Vendors  are  very 
open  to  doing  special  packages. 

“Some  of  the  value-added  net¬ 
works  have  much  better  interna¬ 
tional  capabilities.  Some  have  their 
own  operations  overseas,  like  [Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Information  Services 
Co.],  Computer  Sciences  or  Telenet. 
You’re  better  off  going  with  a  val¬ 
ue-added  network  that  has  its  own 
operations  abroad  or  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  with  a  Postal  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  rather  than  just  having 
someone  else  operate  it  for  you. 

One  problem  is  how  long  it  takes 
a  network  to  do  something  you 
want  it  to  do.  If  you  need  some¬ 
thing  specific,  like  a  56K-bit/sec 
X.25  connection,  some  of  the  net¬ 
works  are  quicker  at  bringing  those 
things  up,  testing  [them]  out  and 
running  [them]  than  others.  Some 
vendors  say  that  they’ll  do  it,  but  it 
takes  six  months  to  a  year  before 
they  actually  have  it  running. 

“It’s  easier  logistically  to  deal 
with  one  point  of  contact  for  value- 
added  network  services,  but  at  the 
same  time,  it’s  not  a  great  idea  to 
become  dependent  upon  one  ven- 
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The  best  communications  people  don’t  always  look  through  the  Sun¬ 
day  classifieds  for  employment  opportunities.  But  they  will  read  the 
recruitment  pages  in  Network  World.  Because,  unlike  the  help  wanted 
sections  of  local  newspapers,  Network  World’s  recruitment  advertising 
targets  job  openings  for  communications  professionals. 

Every  week  Network  World  reaches  over  60,000  communications 
professionals,  including  vice  presidents,  directors,  managers,  and 
supervisory  staff  in  the  fields  of  telecommunications,  data  communica¬ 
tions,  network  management,  and  network  planning  and  operations.  In 
other  words,  it  reaches  the  kinds  of  qualified  communications  profes¬ 
sionals  your  company  wants  to  recruit. 

And,  because  Network  World’s  up-to-the-minute  news,  features,  and 
editorial  are  written  from  a  user’s  point  of  view,  Network  World  gets 
read.  That’s  why  there’s  no  better  place  to  recruit  communications  pro¬ 
fessionals. 
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The  next  time  your  company  needs  to  recruit  communications  profes¬ 
sionals,  look  to  Network  World.  You’ll  get  the  specialized  audience 
and  qualified  applicants  you  want.  And,  Network  World  ads  cost  less 
than  ads  in  national  newspapers  or  ads  in  major-city  newspapers. 

Call  Network  World’s  Classified  Department  today  at  (800)  343-6474 
and  ask  for  Gina  Ciampa.  You’ll  be  well  on  your  way  to  recruiting 
the  industry’s  top  communications  professionals. 
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dor.  The  issue  of  how  many  ven¬ 
dors  to  go  to  for  what  you  need  can 
be  a  real  economic  dog. 

“Some  vendors  will  dedicate 
ports  for  your  use  so  you  are  not 
contending  with  other  users. 

“Major  traffic  on  the  value-add¬ 
ed  networks  are  for  consumer  in¬ 
formation  services  like  The  Source 
and  Dow  Jones  News  Retrieval.  If 
you’re  a  corporate  user,  you  don’t 
want  to  be  contending  with  con¬ 
sumers  dialing  up  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

“All  value-added  networks 
should  be  able  to  provide  a  backup 
system  in  the  form  of  a  dial-up  line 
or  possibly  switched  56  [K-bit/sec] 
service,  which  is  an  emerging  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  phone  companies. 
Most  vendors  charge  a  premium  for 
backup  systems.”E3 
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IMy  primary  areas  of  activity.  Circle  ONE  only. 

I  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and  /or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1.  for  use  within  my  own  company /organization 

2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 

3.  Both 


For  communications,  my  primary  responsibility  Is:  Circle  ONE  only. 

1.  Data  Communications 

2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 

Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  appUes  to  you. 

Company  Management 

11.  Chairman,  Pres.,  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CIO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 


Communications  Management 


Data  Communications 

21.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks, 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

22.  Supervisory/Staff 

Supervisor,  Head  :  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications,  Services 


Telecommunications 

31.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

32.  Supervisory/Staff 

Supervisor,  Head:  Networks,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications  Services 
Factory  Communications 

41 .  Management 

42.  Supervisory/ Staff 
MIS/Data  Procettlng 

51.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  MIS/DP,  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations,  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory/ Staff:  Supervisor,  Head  of  System  Design,  Analysis,  Applications 


Other! 

75.  Consultant  90.  Marketing/Sales 

80.  Educator  95.  Other _ 

85.  Financial  Analyst 


3 

4 


7 

8 
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Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  Involvement 
with  communications  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  products?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Corporate 

1 .  Business  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 
Communications  System/Network 

2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4. Other _ 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary 
business  activity  of  your  organization  at  this  location?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Consultants 

11.  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/Communications) 

End  Users 

13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum  Refining/ 

Agriculture/Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 

Vendors 

41 .  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
Intem'l  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  House,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ 

In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  Involved  In  acquiring  communications 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  Circle  ALL  that  apply. 

1.  Recommend/Specify  3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors  4.  None  of  the  Above 


Check  ALL  that  apply  In  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  I  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification, 
selection,  approval)  for  the  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 


A 

B 

Product/ Services 

Computers 

01.  □ 

□ 

Micros 

02.  □ 

□ 

Minis 

03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

Data  Communications 

04.  □ 

□ 

Communications  Processors 

05.  □ 

□ 

Comm. /Networks  Software 

06.  □ 

□ 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 

07.  □ 

□ 

Facsimile 

08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 

09.  □ 

□ 

Multiplexers 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

12.  □ 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

13.  □ 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

Telecommunications 

14.  □ 

□ 

PBXs 

15.  □ 

□ 

Key  Systems 

16.  □ 

□ 

Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □ 

□ 

Integrated  Voice/Data 

Terminals 


A 

B 

Product/Services 

Transmission/ Network  Services  Equipment 

18.  □ 

□ 

Microwave 

19.  □ 

□ 

Satellite  Earth  Stations 

20.  □ 

□ 

Local  Area  Networks 

21.  □ 

□ 

Wide  Area  Networks 

22.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Equipment 

23.  □ 

□ 

Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

Communications  Services 

24.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Services 

25.  □ 

□ 

Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

26.  □ 

□ 

Electronic  Mail 

27.  □ 

□ 

Enhanced  Services 

28.  □ 

□ 

Centrex 

Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  A. 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  B. 


A 

B 

A 

B 

1. 

□ 

□ 

Over  10  million 

6.  □ 

□ 

$100,000-250,000 

2. 

□ 

□ 

$5-10  million 

7.  □ 

□ 

$50,000-100,000 

3. 

□ 

□ 

$1-5  million 

8.  □ 

□ 

Under  50,000 

4. 

□ 

□ 

$500,000-1  million 

9.  □ 

□ 

Don't  know 

5. 

□ 

□ 

$250,000-500,000 

Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company  /Institution: 

Circle  only  ONE. 

1.  Over  $1  billion  3.  $5  million  to  $100  million 

2.  $100  million  to  $1  billion  4.  Under  $5  million 

Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

Circle  only  ONE . 

1.  Over  5,000  3.500-999  5.100-249  7.20-49  oAns  36 

2.1,000-4,999  4.250-499  6.50-99  8.1-19 

NWW1 

THANK  YOU! 
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FOLD  HERE  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


STOP.  Did  you  do  the  following: 

1 .  Supply  old  and  new  address  if  address  has  changed 

2.  Answer  all  questions 

3.  Sign  and  date  form 


THANK  YOU. 

Network  World 

The  Weekly  for  Leading  Users  of  Communications  Products  &  Services 


PLEASE  TAPE  HERE 


Special  Section 

Value-added  networks 


The  vendor  vanguard 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 

Not  long  ago,  the 
term  value-added  net¬ 
work  meant  packet 
switching  with  some 
protocol  conversion 
thrown  in.  Today, 
those  technologies  are 
merely  the  foundation 
for  a  vast  array  of 
emerging  services  and 
applications. 

As  competition  heats 
up  in  the  enhanced 
data  communications  market,  and  as  user  de¬ 
mand  intensifies,  vendors  are  developing  in¬ 
creasingly  sophisticated  business  applications 
targeted  at  specific  market  niches,  such  as  the 
medical,  manufacturing  and  transportation  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  proliferation  of  desktop  computers  and 
the  need  to  interconnect  them  are  major  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  expected  increase  in  value-added 
network  offerings.  The  network  market  gener¬ 
ated  about  $300  million  worth  of  revenue  in 
1985,  according  to  Frost  &  Sullivan,  Inc.,  a 
market  research  firm  in  New  York.  The  mar- 


UThe  term  ‘ value- 
added  network ?  no 
longer  refers  only  to 
public  data  nets ,  but 

also  to  a  variety  of 

.  - - - 

intelligent  public  and 

— — 

private  offerings  such 
as  wide-area  nets.  W 


ket  is  expected  to  reach  the  $  1.5-billion  mark 
by  1990,  growing  30%  annually  for  the  next 
five  years,  according  to  forecasts  by  Link  Re¬ 
sources  Corp.  in  New  York. 

The  term  “value-added  network”  no  longer 
refers  only  to  public  data  networks,  but  also  to 
a  variety  of  intelligent  public,  private  and  hy¬ 
brid  offerings  such  as  wide-area  networks, 
metropolitan-area  networks  and  software-de¬ 
fined  networks. 

The  increasing  sophistication  of  packet  net¬ 
works  allows  foreign  hosts  to  communicate 
with  IBM  hosts  through  network  protocols 
built  into  the  network.  Interfaces  and  gate¬ 
ways  allow  X.400  and  X.25  protocols  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  environment.  Other  options  include 
facsimile-to-value-added  network  communica- 
.  tions. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 


recently  allowed  the  Bell  operating  companies 
to  enter  the  packet  network  business  and  to 
provide  protocol  conversion.  Although  the  op¬ 
erating  companies  do  not  have  a  strong  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  market  yet,  analysts  say  they  are 
expected  to  increase  competition  and  acceler¬ 
ate  new  applications  as  well  as  drive  down  the 
cost  of  basic  user  services. 

The  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  U.S.  val¬ 
ue-added  network  services  market  is  expected 


to  be  in  local  exchange  areas,  where  the  BOCs 
have  targeted  a  largely  untapped  group  of 
small  business  and  residential  customers. 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.,  Pacific  Telesis  Group, 
BellSouth  Corp.  and  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Co.  are  leading  the  way  with  local 
area  data  transport  services  (LADT),  which 
provide  simultaneous  voice  and  data  services 
over  conventional  telephone  lines. 

IgT’Continued  on  page  42 
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From  page  41 

Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  has  developed  a  packet¬ 
switching  network  for  the  Connect¬ 
icut  area  that  will  provide  access  to 
Tymnet  under  an  agreement  inked 
last  January.  This  venture  between 
a  nationwide  value-added  network 
and  a  BOC  raises  questions  about 
the  legal  implications  of  a  BOC  of¬ 
fering  services  outside  its  designat¬ 
ed  local  access  and  transport  area. 
If  such  ventures  are  permitted,  the 
BOCs  may  be  able  to  offer  users  a 
wide  variety  of  applications  in  a 
short  period  of  time  and  develop  an 
imposing  market  presence. 

“Value-added  network  services 
are  difficult  to  sell  unless  you  have 
the  applications  to  support  the  ser¬ 
vices  offered.  A  vendor  needs  to 
have  the  applications  in  place  be¬ 
fore  the  system  can  grow,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 
Communications  Network  Archi¬ 
tects,  a  networking  consulting  firm 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

“Vendors  have  to  provide  value- 
added  services  that  the  user  cannot 
provide  for  himself  in  the  private 
environment,”  Dzubeck  says.  “Val¬ 
ue-added  network  services  must  be 
structured  around  things  that  don’t 
exist  in  the  private  world.  Users 
must  have  intrinsic  benefits  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  recurring  cost  of  using  that 
[value-added  network]  carrier.” 

Value-added  network  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  electronic  mail,  data 
base  access,  electronic  funds  trans¬ 
fer,  remote  order  entry  and  credit 
verification  are  standard  offerings 
today.  Some  of  the  latest  service 
enhancements  include  internet¬ 
work  access,  international  docu¬ 
ment  delivery,  transaction  process¬ 
ing  interfacing  and  software 
distribution. 

The  major  players  in  the  market 


UThe  major 
players  in  the 
market  are 
GTE  Telenet 
and  Tymnet/ 
McDonnell 
Douglas.  77 


are  GTE  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.  and  Tymnet/McDonnell 
Douglas  Network  Systems,  Inc.  A 
fourth  major  value-added  network 
service,  Uninet,  will  likely  be  dis¬ 
mantled  as  a  result  of  the  recently 
proposed  merger  of  GTE  Telenet’s 
corporate  parent,  GTE  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  and  Uninet’s 
owner,  United  Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  If  most  former  Uninet 
customers  migrate  to  Telenet,  that 
network  may  enjoy  more  than  a 
50%  market  share.  Telenet  current¬ 
ly  has  the  largest  market  share,  es¬ 
timated  at  42%,  according  to  Mark 
Winther,  an  analyst  with  Link 
Resources  Corp.  in  New  York.  Tym¬ 
net  has  a  33%  share,  and  Uninet 
has  10%. 


tween  the  protocols  the  two  net¬ 
works  use  for  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  other  functions.  The 
capacity  of  the  Telenet  service  will 
be  expanded  to  accommodate  for¬ 
mer  Uninet  customers. 

Winther  says  the  merger  could 
cause  user  dislocation  and  confu¬ 
sion,  prompting  some  customers  to 
seek  other  vendors.  Large  data 
base  companies  that  use  several 
value-added  networks  will  not  be 
as  strongly  affected  as  companies 
that  are  dependent  solely  upon 
Telenet  or  Uninet. 

Uninet  was  developed  in  the  late 
1960s  for  United  Telecommunica¬ 
tions’  internal  use  and  was  first 
commercially  marketed  in  1984. 
Service  is  provided  from  more  than 
Continued  on  page  43 
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GTE  Telenet  President  J.  David 
Hann  admits  that  the  merger  will 
affect  user  services  in  the  coming 
year.  “I  see  some  dislocation,  but  it 
won’t  be  a  big  problem,”  he  said. 


The  merging  companies  decided 
to  phase  out  Uninet,  rather  than  in¬ 
tegrate  it  with  Telenet  because  of 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  recon¬ 
ciling  significant  differences  be- 


CCSome  of  the  latest  service 
enhancements  include  internetwork 
access ,  international  document 
delivery ,  transaction  processing 
interfacing  and  software 
distribution.  7) 


NM/TC  is  a  highly  focused, 
technical  conference. 

It  is  designed  to  brief  network  man¬ 
agers  and  technical  control  person¬ 
nel  on  the  latest  products,  services, 
concepts  and  software  available  to 
solve  the  problems  of  complex  net¬ 
works  in  today’s  rapidly  changing 
telecommunications  environment. 

NM/TC  is  a  must  for  network 
managers. 

The  conference  offers  useful  and  to- 
the-point  help  in  coping  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  management  and  technical  is¬ 
sues  from  planning  to  SNA 
networks. 

Conference  Program  — 

June  11th  and  12th 

The  NM/TC  conference  offers  a 
special  opportunity  for  network 
managers,  with  hard-hitting  and 
professional  presentations.  NM/TC 
is  specifically  designed  for  those 
managers  who  must  operate  at  two 
levels  -  both  managerial  and  techni¬ 
cal.  Forty  sessions  are  offered. 

Exposition  — 

June  11th  and  12th 

The  exhibits  will  display  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  from  the  leading 
vendors  in  the  industry  where  you 
can  personally  examine  the  next 
generation  of  network  control  cen¬ 
ters,  management  systems,  mo¬ 
dems,  multiplexers,  diagnostic  and 
test  systems,  and  more. 

NM/TC  sponsoring  exhibitors  play 
a  prominent  role  in  the  show  — 
Avant-Garde  Computing,  Data- 
comm  Management  Sciences,  and 
Racal-Milgo. 


NETWORK 

MANAGEMENT 

TECHNICAL 


Exhibitors  — 

Atlantic  Research,  Connections 
Telecommunications,  Digilog,  Digi¬ 
tal  Communications,  Digitech  In¬ 
dustries,  INFINET,  Infotron  Sys¬ 
tems,  NCR  Comten,  Network 
World ,  Northern  Telecom/Spec- 
tron,  TP+P,  Telenex,  Telephony, 
Venator  Systems,  Versa-Lite  Sys¬ 
tems,  Wandel  &  Goltermann. 


Keynote  Speaker: 

Richard  J.  Holloman 

Director  of  Standards 
Practices,  IBM  Corp. 


In-Depth  Tutorials  — 

June  9th  and  10th 

Industry  experts  will  instruct  full- 
day  courses  on  network  control, 
IBM/SNA  network  management 
systems,  strategic  planning  and  net¬ 
work  diagnostics. 


Monday,  June  9,  1986 


9:00  am  -  5:00  pm 

Select  One 

T-1  Fundamentals  of  Network  Control 
Gabriel  Kasperek,  President,  Kazcom,  Inc. 
The  basics  of  network  control,  including 
problem  diagnosis  and  repair,  maintenance 
and  operational  issues. 

T-2  Integrated  Voice/ 

Data  Corporate  Networks 

Roshan  Lai  Sharma,  Sr.  Scientist/ 
Consultant,  Telecommunications 
Network  Science. 

Network  topologies  and  their  synthesis,  cost- 
effective  network  planning,  future  trends  in 
intelligent  networks  and  their  impact  on  net¬ 
work  management  and  control. 

T-3  Cost  Efficient  Methods  for 

Implementing  New  Tariffs 

Cheryl  A.  Cushing,  Manager, 
Reference  Services,  Connections 
Telecommunications,  Inc. 
Post-divestiture  tariff  rules,  including  LATAs 
and  POPs  with  a  comparison  of  major  com¬ 
mon-carrier  tariffs,  and  evaluation  of  intra- 
LATA  access  alternatives  and  a  review  of 
new  regulatory  alternatives  to  traditional  net¬ 
work  costs. 

T-4  ISDN  I 

Samuel  Lynch,  Senior  Consultant, 
Zatyko  Associates. 
Definition  and  concepts,  application  stan¬ 
dards  and  world-wide  status,  plus  compari¬ 
son  of  ISDN  against  OSI  Reference  Model  as 
standard. 


Featured  Session: 

Top  Vendors  of  1990 

Will  Zachmann 

Chairman 
VP/Research,  IDC 


T-5  System  Network  Architecture  I 

Thomas  Routt,  Senior  Consultant, 
Zatyko  Associates. 
Current  status  of  IBM’s  communication  ar¬ 
chitecture,  new  extensions  such  as  LU 
6.2/APPC  and  NETBIOS  and  IBM  LANs  as 
“defacto”  standards. 
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500  metropolitan  areas  and  50 
overseas  locations  via  internation¬ 
al  record  carriers. 

Tymnet  was  formed  to  support 
its  former  parent  company’s  data 
communications  needs.  It  began  of¬ 
fering  shared  usage  of  the  network 
in  1975.  Several  years  ago  it  was 
acquired  by  McDonnell  Douglas  as 
part  of  its  Information  Systems 
Group. 

The  parent  company  says  Tym¬ 
net  has  experienced  an  estimated 
35%  growth  rate  over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Group  lost  a  reported  $109 
million  in  1985,  in  large  part  due  to 
costs  from  the  acquisition  and  reor¬ 
ganization  of  its  Tymshare  divi¬ 
sion,  of  which  Tymnet  is  a  part. 


Telenet  services  currently  in¬ 
clude  electronic  mail  service,  elec¬ 
tronic  software  distribution,  point- 
of-sale  transaction  processing  and 
credit  card  authorization.  Services 


also  include  network  management 
tools  for  hybrid  networks  and  Tele¬ 
mail  Xpress,  which  allows  electron¬ 
ic  mail  senders  to  have  a  hard  copy 
delivered  by  the  postal  service 


CC  Tymnet  was  formed  to  support  its 
former  parent  company's  data 
communications  needs  and  began 
offering  shared  usage  of  the  network 
in  1975.  Several  years  ago  it  was 
acquired  by  McDonnell  Douglas.  U 


Control  Your  Network 


Control  Conference  and  Exposition 


Lai  Sharma 

T-6  Public/Private  Data  Network  I 

Daniel  Zatyko,  President, 
Zatyko  Associates. 
Current  status  of  IBM’s  communication  ar¬ 
chitecture,  including  applications  and  stan¬ 
dards,  and  development  of  X.25  up  to  1988 
CCITT  adoption. 

T-7  MAP/TOP  Systems  Interconnection  I 
Donald  Harring,  Vice  President, 
Zatyko  Associates. 
Status  of  seven  layer  OSI  Reference  Model  as 
framework  for  future  network  compatibility, 
review  of  major  vendor  architecture  -  IBM, 
DEC,  etc;  migration  to  manufacturing  auto¬ 
mation  and  office  communication  protocols. 


Tuesday,  June  10,  1986 


9:00  am  -  5:00  pm 

Select  One 

T-8  Planning  the  Network  Control  Center 
Gabriel  Kasperek,  President,  Kazcom,  Inc. 
User  considerations  in  the  design,  equipment 
selection,  software,  and  instrumentation  of  a 
network  control  center  and  related  vendor  is¬ 
sues. 


Cushing 

T-9  Problem  Resolution  and 

Network  Management  in  SNA  Networks 
Fred  Cook,  Senior  Consultant 
Kaptronix. 

Techniques  useful  in  analyzing  problems  in 
SNA  networks.  Topics  include  detailed  SNA 
sequences,  VTAM  trace,  NCCF,  NPDA, 
NLDM  and  a  review  of  critical  parameters  in 
NCP  System  Generation. 

T-10  Network  Modeling/ 

Design  Workshop 
Larry  Rhue,  Vice  President, 
Connections  Telecommunications  Inc. 
Network  design  calculations  using  MNDS 
PC-based  design  software  and  the  compli¬ 
mentary  Borland  SIDEKICK  package.  Also 
included,  queuing  calculations  in  simple  and 
complex  network  models,  reflecting  SDLC, 
BSC  and  X.25  protocols,  statistical  multi¬ 
plexers  and  distributed  concentrator  net¬ 
works. 

T-11  ISDN  II 

Samuel  Lynch,  Senior  Consultant, 
Zatyko  Associates. 
Technology  and  system/network/switching 
of  ISDN,  and  certification  and  network  test¬ 
ing,  including  1986/87  field  trials/user  imple¬ 
mentation. 


Zatyko  Rhue 


T-12  System  Network  Architecture  II 
Thomas  Routt,  Senior  Consultant, 
Zatyko  Associates. 
Technology  and  systems  impact  of  SNA  and 
relation  to  open  architectures  and  protocols 
on  networks  from  DEC  and  other  vendors, 
and  higher  layer  SNA  services  -  DIA/DCA, 
PU  2.1,  etc. 

T-13  Public/Private  Data  Network  II 

Daniel  Zatyko,  President, 
Zatyko  Associates. 
Technology  and  systems  impact  of  long  dis¬ 
tance,  regional  and  in-house  data  networks, 
including  message  handling  systems  and  of¬ 
fice  document  interchange  formats  under  dif¬ 
ferent  operating  systems. 

T-14  MAP/TOP  Systems 

Interconnection  II 
Donald  Harring,  Vice  President, 
Zatyko  Associates. 
Session  will  cover  MAP/TOP  common  pro¬ 
tocol  connectivity,  GM  and  Boeing  pro¬ 
grams,  other  vendor  demos,  user  experiences 
and  the  implications  of  Corporation  for 
Open  Systems  on  MAP/TOP,  vendor  stan¬ 
dards  and  products. 


Kasperek 


You  can’t  afford  to  miss  NM/TC,  the  most  comprehensive  technical  show  of  its  kind  held  at 
the  World  Trade  Center,  Boston’s  high  tech  showplace. 

To  register,  please  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  NM/TC,  Box  9171 ,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  or  call  us  at 

(800)  225-4698  or  (617)  879-0700. 

I - - - - - 1 

Network  Management/Technical  Control  Conference  &  Exposition 

{  Box  91 71 ,  Framingham,  MA  01 701  -9171 

|  □  YES,  please  register  me  for  NM/TC  at  the  World 
Trade  Center,  Commonwealth  Pier,  Boston. 

I  Conference  Fees 

□  One-day  Conference  &  Expo  (includes  lunch) . $100.00 

Check  one:  □  Wednesday,  June  1 1  □  Thursday,  June  12 

i  □  Two-day  Conference  &  Expo  (includes  lunch) . $195.00 

J  June  1 1-12 

;  □  “In-Depth”  All-Day  Tutorials.  Advanced  registration 

i  required. 

□  Monday,  June  9  (includes  lunch) . $295.00 

Session  # _ 

□  Tuesday,  June  10  (includes  lunch) . $295.00 

‘  Session  # _ 

□  Full  Four-Day  Conference  (includes  lunch)  .....  $690.00 

•  Session  # _  # - 

|  All  registrations  include  FREE  admission  to  the  Exposition. 

>  NM/TC  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Communication  Networks  show  team  and  is  managed  by  CW/Conference  Management  Group,  a  division  of  CW  Communications/lnc.,  publishers  of 
I  Cnmpulennirld  and  Network  World.  NW2 


Please  type  or  print: 


Name 


Title 


Company 
Street,  P.O.  Box 
City,  State,  Zip 
Telephone 

Credit  card  billing  is  available.  Call  (800)  225-4698  or  (617)  879-0700. 
Registrations  canceled  later  than  May  30th  are  subject  to  a  $50.00  service 
charge.  Registrations  may  be  transferred  at  no  charge. 


within  two  business  days. 

Tymnet  develops  private  and  hy¬ 
brid  networks  for  large  customers 
and  offers  centralized  network 
management  for  those  private  net¬ 
works.  The  firm  recently  began  of¬ 
fering  a  public  satellite  service,  us¬ 
ing  two-way  micro  earth  stations 
as  an  alternative  to  leased-line  data 
communications. 

According  to  Mary  Chalmers, 
IBM  product  manager  at  Tymnet, 
her  company  has  placed  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  IBM  world,  provid¬ 
ing  compatibility  to  IBM  users  who 
need  to  bridge  the  multivendor  gap. 

“There  is  a  huge  installed  base  of 
IBM  equipment,  and  that’s  not  go¬ 
ing  to  change  overnight.  We’re  tar¬ 
geting  that  market,”  Chalmers 
says. 

Another  area  in  which  Tymnet 
has  been  successful  is  connecting 
remote  computer  users  to  corporate 
hosts.  Using  the  X.25  network  can 
be  an  economical  alternative  to 
Wats  lines,  said  Richard  Edwards, 
Tymnet  regional  manager. 

Where  Tymnet  leaves  off,  the 
other  McDonnell  Douglas  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  companies  pick  up 
with  applications  built  on  top  of 
the  value-added  network.  Those 
companies  focus  on  verticle  mar¬ 
kets  such  as  health  care,  financial 
services  and  manufacturing  sec¬ 
tors.  Other  players  in  the  field  in¬ 
clude  General  Electric  Information 
Services  Co.  (Geisco),  IBM,  Compu¬ 
Serve,  Inc.,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.,  Computer  Sciences  Corp., 
Automatic  Data  Processing,  Inc. 
and  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

One  firm  conspicuously  missing 
from  the  list  is  AT&T.  AT&T  decid¬ 
ed  to  withdraw  its  Net  1000  value- 
added  network  from  the  market  af¬ 
ter  sustaining  astronomical  losses. 
AT&T  spent  more  than  $  1  billion  on 
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the  network,  which  failed  to 
achieve  either  commercial  or  tech¬ 
nological  success.  AT&T  invested 
10-years’  worth  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  but  was  never  able  to 
develop  the  critical  focus  for  the 
service  or  the  applications  that 
would  convince  customers  to  pro¬ 
cess  their  data  on  AT&T’s  network. 

Although  Geisco  is  not  exclusive¬ 
ly  a  value-added  network  vendor, 
its  recent  market  thrust  most  close¬ 
ly  fits  the  emerging  value-added 
communications  concept.  Geisco  is 
a  computer  service  bureau  that  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  time-sharing  business 
in  1964.  Two  years  ago,  Geisco 
Continued  on  page  44 
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moved  away  from  the  time-sharing 
concept,  unbundled  its  network  of¬ 
ferings  and  targeted  verticle  mar¬ 
kets  for  which  it  can  build  applica¬ 
tions  and  use  the  huge 
international  network  of  its  parent 
company. 

Company  officials  say  Geisco  is 
now  focused  to  offer  “network- 
based  services  —  products  or  appli¬ 
cations  that  address  communica¬ 
tions  needs  across  a  broad  range  of 
industries,”  according  to  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  James  McNerny. 

Geisco  offers  software-based 
services  for  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  in  trade,  distribution  and 
payment  markets.  Like  the  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  Information  Services 
companies,  Geisco  has  targeted  ver¬ 


ticle  markets  and  intercorporate 
communications.  “Geisco  hopes  to 
develop  applications  that  will  al¬ 
low  corporations  in  a  particular  in¬ 
dustry  to  exchange  information 
and  documents  between  corporate 
networks,”  according  to  Raymond 
Marshall,  vice-president  of  technol¬ 
ogy. 


IBM’s  Information  Network  is  an 
SNA-based  network  designed  to  of¬ 
fer  high-speed  data  transmission 
and  data  processing  to  companies 
that  are  heavy  IBM  users.  IBM  won 
a  contract  to  provide  its  service  to 
the  Insurance  Institute  for  Re¬ 
search  in  1983. 

Information  Network  has  not 
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TELEQUATED? 

Once  vou  Think  You're  Up-To-Date  in  Telecommunications 

You're  Already  A  step  Behind. 


■  Artificial  Intelligence 

■  Video  Conferencing 

■  Plus  much  more. 

You'll  also  be  able  to  attend: 

Exciting  "telecommunications  Exhibits,  where 
you'll  see  more  than  100  of  the  industry's 
top  companies  display  and  demonstrate 
their  latest  telecommunications  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  services  and  how  to  apply 
them  to  your  particular  situation. 

Expert  Conference  Sessions,  where 
you'll  hear  telecommunications  industry 
leaders  discuss  current  technical  ad¬ 
vances  and  trends,  and  explain  howto 
apply  them  to  your  company 

intensive  Professional  Development 
Seminars,  where  you'll  confront  the  issues 
that  face  management,  and  develop  practical 
answers  for  you  to  use  today— and  in  the  years  ahead. 


In  today's  fast  world  of  telecommunications,  blink, 
and  you  could  find  your  system  practically  antiquated. 

It's  the  price  we  pay  for  our  technological  revolution. 
And  it  can  cost  your  business  its  competitive  advantage. 

That's  why  you  should  attend  the  premiere  of 
NCC-Telecommunications  '86— the  East  Coast's 
largest  and  most  intensive  conference  on 
telecommunications  today 

Because  it  offers  you  an  array  of  ex¬ 
hibits,  seminars,  demonstrations— and 
experts  who  can  give  you  straight  talk 
on  howto  harness  the  power  of  this  ex¬ 
ploding  technology  for  your  company 

And  gain  the  competitive  advantage 
your  company  wants. 

Come  to  NCC-Telecommunications  '86 
on  September  8-10  at  the  Philadelphia 
Civic  Center  in  Philadelphia,  PA  And  you'll  come 
away  with  the  knowledge  and  answers  you  need 
to  keep  pace  with  this  exploding  technology 

THREE  DATS  OF  CUSTOMIZED  SOLUTIONS  TO  END 
TOUR  TELEOUATION. 

NCC-Telecommunications  '86  can  help  you  improve 
your  productivity  whether  you  work  for  a  large  corpora¬ 
tion,  a  small  business,  or  the  Federal,  state  or  local  gov¬ 
ernment— in  marketing,  management,  data  processing, 
operations,  purchasing  or  finance. 

Be  there  to  leam  the  latest  on: 

■  Integrated  Services  Data  Network 

■  \foice  Recognition 

■  Local  Area  Networks 

■  Micro-Mainframe  Linkups 


Many  Special  Activities,  including  a  keynote  address, 
technical  demonstrations,  and  even  a  few  surprises.... 
And  NCC-Telecommunications  '86  is  sponsored  by  the 
same  people  who  bring  you  NCC.  So  you  know  it  will 
offer  you  the  skilled  professional  management  and 
organization  you  expect  from  NCC. 

Plan  right  now  to  attend,  and  you'll  return  with  the 
knowledge  you  need  to  gain  a  competitive  advantage. 
And  keep  your  business  a  step  ahead. 

To  receive  FREE  information  on  NCC-Telecommunica¬ 
tions  '86,  just  mail  the  coupon  below  Or  call  toll-free 
1-800-622-1986.  (In  Virginia,  call  703  620-8955.) 


"Gaining  a  Competitive  Advantage” 

September  M 0, 1986  •  Philadelphia  Civic  Center  •  Philadelphia,  PA 

Find  Out  More.  Get  Mour  FREE  Information. 


Please  send  me  information  on:  » 

□  Attending  NCC-Telecommunications  '86. 

□  Exhibiting  at  NCC-Telecommunications  '86.  I 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ Phone  J _ ) _  L 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ State _ Zip _  ;; 

Mail  to:  NCC-Telecommunications  '86, 1899  Preston  White  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091  I 

Or  Call:  Toll-Free  1-800-622-1986.  (In  Virginia,  call  703  620-8955.)  | 
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been  profitable  for  IBM,  according 
to  industry  observers.  Industry  an¬ 
alyst  George  Colony  of  Forrester 
Research,  Inc,  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
estimates  that  IBM  has  lost  $30  mil¬ 
lion  to  $50  million  on  the  project. 
Information  Network  was  designed 
as  a  low-level,  closed  communica¬ 
tions  medium  that  does  not  allow 
other  manufacturers’  equipment  to 
communicate  over  it. 

IBM,  Telenet,  Tymnet  and  Geisco 
have  all  teamed  up  with  overseas 
players  to  offer  value-added  net¬ 
work  services  in  newly  deregulated 
foreign  markets.  IBM  has  joined 
Mitsubishi  and  Nippon  Telegraph  & 
Telephone  Corp.  to  provide  value- 
added  data  communications  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  IBM  has  also  been  trying  to  get 
a  foothold  in  the  UK,  but  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  nixed  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  between  IBM  and  British  Tele¬ 
com  International  last  year  because 
it  did  not  want  IBM  to  gain  a 
stronghold  over  the  British  tele¬ 
communications  market. 

IBM’s  French  subsidiary  an¬ 
nounced  recently  that  it  was  enter¬ 
ing  a  joint  agreement  with  two 
French  companies  to  offer  a  value- 
added  network  in  France.  Paribas, 
a  leading  French  bank,  and  Sema- 
Matra,  a  French  data  processing 
company,  along  with  IBM  will  each 
invest  $71.6  million  in  the  venture. 
The  value-added  network  will  use 
Transpac,  the  French  packet¬ 
switching  network  as  the  basic 
transmission  medium.  The  value- 
added  network  will  not  be  limited 
to  SNA  connectivity. 

Geisco  has  hooked  up  with  Nip¬ 
pon  Electric  Corp.  to  sell  value-add¬ 
ed  network  services  in  Japan.  GTE 
Telenet  is  working  with  Intec,  a 
Japanese  computer  and  communi¬ 
cations  company,  and  four  other 
Japanese  firms  to  establish  an  in- 
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ternational  value-added  network. 
Tymnet  and  a  Japanese  consortium 
are  combining  efforts  to  bring  Tym¬ 
net  services  to  Japan.  AT&T 
teamed  up  with  a  Japanese  consor¬ 
tium  of  trading  and  communica¬ 
tions  companies  to  form  Japan  ENS 
Corp.  The  failure  of  Net  1000  has 
left  a  technological  void,  and  AT&T 
is  working  to  supply  a  network  to 
the  venture. 

The  maturing  value-added  mar¬ 
ket  market  is  moving  toward  more 
user  options  and  innovative  pricing 
policies.  The  battle  to  create  new 
services  while  keeping  prices  down 
is  coupled  with  the  struggle  for 
market  share  and  profitability.  □ 
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Data  base  machine  from  page  2 
rules  that  all  our  machines  would 
understand.” 

A  data  base  machine  can  supply 
that  set  of  rules.  Processors  on  a 
network  can  access  the  data  base  if 
they  have  the  proper  communica¬ 
tions  and  applications  software. 
With  such  software,  a  processor 
views  a  data  base  machine  as  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  peripheral,  like  a 
printer  or  a  disk  drive. 

Data  base  machines  consist  of  re¬ 
lational  data  base  management 
software  and  hardware  specifically 
designed  to  support  data  manipula¬ 
tion  functions.  The  allure  of  these 
systems  stems  from  the  fact  that 
data  base  management  software 
has  traditionally  been  viewed  as  a 
memory  hog. 

Relational  date  base  manage¬ 
ment  systems  run  on  hardware  de¬ 
signed  during  the  age  of  batch  pro¬ 
cessing,  so  often  they  chew  up  gobs 
of  central  processor  time  and  slow 
system  response.  The  custom  de¬ 
signed  data  base  hardware  frees 
host  system  resources,  which  in 
turn  boosts  response  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  data  base  machine  vendors. 

Despite  the  rather  straightfor¬ 
ward  benefit,  corporations  current¬ 
ly  using  the  technology  are  few, 
and  those  like  Philip  Morris  that 
use  the  machine  to  tie  a  number  of 
different  systems  together  are  even 
more  scarce. 

Even  though  the  concept  of  data 
base  machines  has  been  discussed 
for  a  number  of  years,  only  recent¬ 
ly  did  companies  begin  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  machines.  The  leader  in 
the  field,  Britton-Lee,  based  in  Los 
Gatos,  Calif.,  has  a  line  of  machines 
designed  to  work  with  DEC  VAXs. 
Teradata  Corp.,  another  principal 
supplier,  has  a  line  aimed  at  large 
IBM  shops. 

One  reason  that  few  companies 
have  warmed  up  to  the  idea  of  data 
base  machines  is  that  the  technol¬ 
ogy  is  new. 

“A  lot  of  companies,  especially 
in  the  mainframe  area,  have  a  wait 
and  see  attitude  toward  the  ma¬ 
chines,”  said  Ronald  G.  Ross,  editor 
of  Database  Newsletter,  published 
by  Database  Research  Group,  Inc. 
in  Boston.  “Until  there  are  some  do¬ 
cumented  cases  of  substantial  cost 
savings,  most  companies  will  be 
content  to  just  sit  on  the  fence  and 
wait  for  these  machines  to  evolve.” 

A  second  shortcoming  is  that 
most  data  base  machines  support 
only  a  limited  number  of  central 
processors.  Interfaces  have  to  be 
developed  to  increase  the  variety 
of  machines  that  can  be  tied  to  a 
data  base  machine. 

Two  types  of  interfaces  are 
needed.  Physical  connections  such 
as  an  RS-232  port  are  needed  to 
plug  the  data  base  machine  into  a 
network  or  a  host  processor.  Sup¬ 
port  for  these  connections  is  some¬ 
what  limited.  For  example,  Britton- 
Lee’s  products  support  Ethernet, 
RS-232,  RS-488  and  IBM  block  mul¬ 
tiplexer  connections. 

Even  with  the  proper  physical 
connection,  a  user  might  not  be  able 
to  use  his  system  to  access  a  data 
base  machine.  Software  is  needed 
on  the  data  base  machine  and  on 
the  user’s  system  to  enable  data  to 
be  exchanged  by  the  two  machines. 


Britton-Lee  has  software  for  a 
number  of  microcomputers,  Unix- 
based  systems  and  DEC  equipment. 
Teradata’s  offering  is  primarily 
limited  to  IBM  mainframes,  and  the 


company  has  had  some  success  lur¬ 
ing  Big  Blue  shops  to  its  fold.  Wells 
Fargo  &  Co.  and  Citicorp  have  both 
purchased  Teradata  products. 

A  principal  benefit  of  data  base 


machines  is  that,  regardless  of  the 
system  used,  the  machine  should 
supply  its  users  with  a  consistent 
interface.  Most  machines  work 
with  Structured  Query  Language 


(SQL),  a  programming  interface  de¬ 
veloped  by  IBM.  SQL  is  a  limited 
number  of  powerful  commands  de¬ 
signed  to  help  users  easily  access  a 
data  base. 


A  data  base  machine  shortcom¬ 
ing  is  that  SQL  support  varies  on 
different  types  of  processors.  The 
programming  interface  is  well  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  IBM  mainframe 
world.  However,  few  microcomput¬ 
er  packages  work  with  the  pro¬ 
gramming  interface. 

Despite  the  shortcomings,  the 
data  base  machine  market  seems  to 
be  growing  steadily.  “Data  base 
machines  will  not  take  the  place  of 
data  base  managers,”  said  Damian 
Rinaldi,  director  of  software  re¬ 
search  at  International  Data  Corp., 
a  Framingham,  Mass.,  market  re¬ 
search  firm.  “They  are  well  suited 
to  companies  with  large  data  base 
applications  that  could  be  best  pro¬ 
cessed  on  a  dedicated  machine,”  he 
added.O 
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The  Best  Gets  Better. 


US  Telecom’s  Virtual  Private  Network™  (VPN™ ). 

Now  you  can  bring  your  company,  regardless 
of  its  size,  the  features  and  functions  of  a 
dedicated  private  network  at  a  fraction  of  the 
price. 

VPN™  is  the  first  and  only  software-defined 
Virtual  Private  Network  available  today  using 
terrestrial  transmission.  Its  software  gives  you 
complete  switching  flexibility  without 
dedicated  facilities  and  costly  hardware. 

Whether  you’re  designing  a  network  for 
major  regional  centers,  multiple  remote  loca¬ 
tions  or  both,  VPN  lets  you  tie  them  all 
together.  Then,  whenever  your  needs  or  loca¬ 
tions  change,  you  can  easily  reshape  your  net¬ 
work.  And  since  VPN  can  interface  with  ex¬ 
isting  private  networks,  it  even  lets  you  expand 
coverage  to  include  smaller  locations  now  us¬ 
ing  WATS  or  DDD  services.  For  larger 
locations,  T-1  digital  access  is  supported. 


With  VPN  you  get  high  quality  voice 
transmission,  comprehensive  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  complete  technical  support,  in¬ 
cluding  an  in-depth  analysis  of  your  transmis¬ 
sion  needs.  Most  important,  US  Telecom  is 
backed  by  United  Telecommunications  with 
over  80  years  of  telephony  experience. 

If  you’re  responsible  for  your  company’s 
telecommunications,  let  VPN  make  you  look 
like  a  million.  Write  to  US  Telecom-Corporate 
Network  Services  Company,  1815  Century 
Blvd.,  Dept.  200,  Atlanta,  GA  30345.  Or  call 
1-404-982-1000  and  ask  for  Dept.  200. 


US  Telecom-Corporate  Netv/ork  Services  Company 


U  The  allure  stems  from  data  base 
management  software  traditionally 
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►  GTE  SPACENET 

Vsat  services  announced 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


ATLANTA  —  At  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communica¬ 
tions  Association  (ICA)  con¬ 
ference  today,  GTE  Space- 
net  Corp.  is  expected  to 
introduce  a  transmit/re¬ 
ceive  very  small  aperture 
terminal  (Vsat)  service.  It  is 
also  expected  to  debut  a  re- 
ceive-only  point-to-multi- 
point  satellite  service  and  a 
point-to-point  Vsat  offer¬ 
ing. 

The  debut  of  the  Vsat- 
based  service  comes  on  the 
heels  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission’s 
decision  to  allow  AT&T 
Communications,  Inc.  to  be¬ 
gin  selling  its  Vsat-based 
Skynet  Star  Network  Ser¬ 
vice  (“AT&T  starts  Vsat 
service,”  Network  World, 
May  26). 

The  entrance  of  these 
satellite  service  players 
into  the  fast-developing 
Vsat  service  market  will 
give  interested  users  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  vendors  from  which 
to  choose.  All  three  new  Ku- 
band  services  will  use  tran¬ 
sponders  on  GTE  Spacenet 
satellites. 

The  Skynet  Interactive 
Network  Data  Service  uses 
Vsats  ranging  in  size  from 
1.2  meters  to  1.8  meters. 
The  transmit/receive  ser¬ 
vice  supports  data  rates 
from  2,400  to  56K  bit/sec. 

The  hub  earth  station 
used  in  this  network  ser¬ 
vice  ranges  from  4.5  meters 
to  11  meters  in  diameter. 
The  service  supports  X.25, 
IBM’s  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  Synchronous 
Data-Link  Control,  High- 
Level  Data  Link  Control 
and  Binary  Synchronous 
Communication  protocols. 

Dr.  Jerry  Waylan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  GTE  Spacenet,  said 
the  company  does  not  man¬ 
ufacture  Vsats,  but  can 
package  those  produced  by 
other  vendors  for  use  with 
the  three  services.  Users 
may  opt  to  purchase  the 
equipment  necessary  for 
each  individual  satellite 
service. 

Hub  earth  stations, 
which  transmit  and  receive 
data  via  the  Ku-band  satel¬ 
lite,  are  located  in  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Houston.  “Users 
have  the  option  of  either 
sharing  a  hub  station  with 
other  users,  or  purchasing 
their  own  hub  for  private 
use,”  Waylan  explained. 

He  said  users  with  a 
small  number  of  sites  and  a 
low  amount  of  network 
traffic  would  be  best  ad¬ 
vised  to  explore  the  possi¬ 


bility  of  sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing  data  via  a  shared  hub.  A 
shared  hub  is  partitioned  to 
allow  multiple  users  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  facility.  A  hub 
earth  station  could  cost  the 
user  anywhere  from  sever¬ 
al  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 


lars  to  $1  million. 

The  Skystar  Multipoint 
Data  Service  uses  the  hub 
station  to  simultaneously 
transmit  one-way  data  to 
numerous  geographically 
dispersed  locations.  The 
service  accommodates  data 


speeds  from  300  bit/sec  to 
56K  bit/sec. 

The  Skystar  Point-to- 
Point  Data  Service  provides 
users  a  dedicated  link  be¬ 
tween  two  locations.  A  pro¬ 
spective  user  would  either 
install  1.2-meter  or  2.4-me¬ 
ter  Vsats  for  both  locations. 
If  a  user  equips  both  loca¬ 
tions  with  1.2-meter  Vsats, 
a  data  rate  of  56K  bit/sec 
can  be  supported  across  the 
link.  A  user  installing  2.4- 


meter  Vsats  at  both  sites 
can  pass  data  from  location 
to  location  at  speeds  up  to 
112K  bit/sec. 

The  service’s  ancillary 
equipment  can  be  inter¬ 
faced  to  such  standard  syn¬ 
chronous  data  sources  as 
host  computers,  computer- 
aided  design  and  manufac¬ 
turing  equipment,  com¬ 
pressed  digital  video  coder 
and  decoders,  and  voice/ 
data  multiplexers.  □ 
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►  SALARY  SURVEY 

Net  execs  top  list 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


NEW  YORK  —  An  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  commu¬ 
nications  professionals  has 
driven  up  total  compensa¬ 
tion,  which  includes  sala¬ 


ries  and  other  benefits, 
more  than  28%  above  1985 
levels,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cently  released  survey.  The 
study  said  salaries  for  com¬ 
munications  executives  in¬ 
creased  from  an  average  of 
$100,000  in  1985  to 


$130,000  this  year. 

The  survey,  conducted 
by  Edward  Perlin  Asso¬ 
ciates  here,  measured  com¬ 
pensation  levels  for  data 
processing  executives  —  a 
category  that  includes  such 
job  titles  as  communica¬ 
tions  manager,  data  com¬ 
munications  software  man¬ 
ager,  telecommunications 
service  manager  and  inter¬ 
national  communications 
network  planner,  as  well  as 


traditional  DP  positions. 

Compensation  up  15% 

Overall,  DP  professionals 
enjoyed  an  average  com¬ 
pensation  package  increase 
of  15%  in  1986. 

That  figure  is  double  the 
compensation  increase  list¬ 
ed  for  noncomputer-related 
executives,  who  posted 
gains  of  only  6%  to  7%  in 
1986. 

Survey  authors  said  the 


rate  of  salary  growth  for 
DP  executives  is  the  highest 
in  the  four  years  since  the 
consulting  firm  began  con¬ 
ducting  the  annual  survey. 

“Firms  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  reduce  turnover,” 
said  Michael  Roos,  a 
spokesman  for  Edward  Per¬ 
lin  Associates. 

“Corporate  management 
is  realizing  that  communi¬ 
cations  executives  are 
scarce  and  valuable.” 

OA  execs  post  decline 

Among  DP  professionals, 
only  office  automation  ex¬ 
ecutives  posted  a  decrease 
in  compensation  levels.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Roos,  an  office 
automation  executive  is  de¬ 
fined  as  a  senior  level  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  strategic 
planning,  plus  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  installation  of 
equipment. 

The  average  compensa¬ 
tion  decrease  experienced 
by  professionals  in  that  cat¬ 
egory  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  office  automation 
tasks  are  increasingly  as¬ 
signed  to  junior  level  execu¬ 
tives. 

“In  some  companies,  the 
job  of  office  automation  is 
becoming  an  end-user  func¬ 
tion,”  Roos  said.  “A  compa¬ 
ny  may  plan  a  huge  instal¬ 
lation  of  personal  com¬ 
puters.  But  once  they  are 
installed,  the  task  of  main¬ 
taining  the  equipment  may 
be  handed  down  to  a  man¬ 
ager  with  more  specific 
communications  exper¬ 
tise.” 

“The  office  automation 
task  has  changed  dramati¬ 
cally  because  of  changes  in 
technology,”  Roos  added. 
“It’s  easier  for  a  company 
to  implement  those  services 
without  specialists.” 

Survey  based  on  1,000 

The  survey  was  based  on 
questionnaires  distributed 
among  more  than  1,000  in¬ 
formation  processing  indus¬ 
try  executives. 

Those  executives’  yearly 
salaries  ranged  from 
$58,000  to  $149,000.  When 
bonuses  and  other  forms  of 
cash  perks  such  as  stock  op¬ 
tions  were  included,  execu¬ 
tive  compensation  bal¬ 
looned  from  $150,000  to 
more  than  $400,000  per 
year. 

The  respondents  worked 
for  some  of  the  largest  U.S. 
companies,  including  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Co.,  Manufac¬ 
turers  Hanover  Trust  Co., 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds,  Inc. 
and  Columbia  Pictures  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc. 

The  report,  entitled 
“1986  Salary  Survey,  Infor¬ 
mation  Management/Data 
Processing  Executive  Posi¬ 
tions,”  is  available  from  Ed¬ 
ward  Perlin  Associates,  276 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001. □ 


Souped-up 

Centrex. 

Hot  new  performance  from  AT&T. 

Spread  the  word:  the  1986  model  Centrex  from  AT&T  Network 
Systems  is  loaded.  Now  your  telephone  company  can  offer  you 
advanced  equipment  options.  New  data  communications  and  office 
automation  capabilities.  More  customer  control  of  features  and 
station  numbers  than  ever. 

In  all,  15  major  improvements!  Plus  AT&T  can  help  your 
telephone  company  customize  a  Centrex  system  to  meet  your 
special  needs. 

The  1986  model  Centrex.  Another  product  on  the  road  to 
Universal  Information  Services:  helping  your  telephone  company 
give  you  any  kind  of  voice,  data  or  image  service,  conveniently  and 
economically,  over  the  public  telephone  network. 

That’s  what  makes  AT&T  “The  right  choice.” 


Featured  Options 


•  Customer  Station  Rearrangements.  Lets  you  change 
features  and  numbers  for  each  telephone,  saving  time 
and  money. 

•  Customer  Message  Center.'Centralizes  call  answering 
within  a  business  location. 

•  Integrated  Voice/Data  Transmission.  Simultaneous 
voice/data  transmission  at  up  to  19.2  Kb/s,  eliminating  • 
modems  and  separate  data  lines. 

•  Advanced  Station  Message  Detail  Recording.  Instant 
access  to  reports  on  dates,  times  and  lengths  of  calls 
made  within  your  business  location. 

•  City -Wide  Centrex.  Gives  multi-location  customers  the 
benefits  of  being  on  a  single  Centrex  system. 

•  Facilities  Management.  Allows  automatic  changes 
of  Electronic  Tandem  Switching  features  from  one 
terminal. 

•  General  Processing.  Office  automation  using  the 
AT&T  3B  computer  and  user-friendly  management 
software  packages. 

•  Network  Terminals.  New  station  sets  with  one-button 
access  to  Centrex  features  and  programmable  memories. 


©  1986  AT&T  Technologies,  Inc. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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LU  6.2  from  page  1 
suite  of  commonly  used  office  ap¬ 
plications. 

Longer  term  plans  call  for  Wang 
to  support  IBM’s  SNA  Distribution 
System  (Snads)  and  offer  an  IBM 
Token-Ring  Network  Interface  for 
its  VS  line  of  minicomputers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  company  statement  of 
direction. 

Support  for  LU  6.2  marks  a  stra¬ 
tegic  turnaround  for  the  minicom¬ 
puter  maker,  which  as  recently  as 
last  year  said  it  did  not  intend  to 
support  the  interface,  according  to 
David  Terrie,  editor  of  Patricia 
Seybold’s  Network  Monitor,  an  in¬ 
dustry  newsletter.  IBM  is  trying  to 
standardize  LU  6.2  as  a  universal 
interface  to  SNA. 

The  Wang  Office/Disoss  Gate¬ 


way  is  being  enhanced  with  the  LU 
6.2  option  in  two  stages,  software 
Release  1.5,  due  in  July,  and  Re¬ 
lease  2.0,  scheduled  for  availability 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  With  both  re¬ 
leases,  LU  6.2  is  offered  as  a  trans¬ 
port  option  in  place  of  the  current¬ 
ly  supported  Information  Distribu¬ 
tion  Services  (IDS). 

IDS  is  a  host  resident  software 
package  that  began  shipping  two 
months  ago.  It  enables  Wang  VS 
processors  to  use  the  library  ser¬ 
vices  of  Disoss,  according  to  Paul 
Demko,  director  of  data  communi¬ 
cations  and  networking.  Wang  doc¬ 
uments  translated  into  IBM’s  Docu¬ 
ment  Content  Architecture  and 
Document  Interchange  Architec¬ 
ture  —  the  building  blocks  of  Dis¬ 
oss  —  can  be  stored,  searched  and 


retrieved  from  Disoss  libraries.  The 
IDS  gateway  also  enables  VS  pro¬ 
cessors  to  communicate  using  an 
IBM  SNA  network. 

The  LU  6.2  interface  available 
with  the  Wang  Office/Disoss  Re¬ 
lease  1.5  provides  a  gateway  be¬ 
tween  Wang  Office  and  Disoss 
without  requiring  Wang  software 
on  the  host.  Without  IDS,  however, 
the  ability  to  tie  VS  processors  to¬ 
gether  using  SNA  as  a  transparent 
transport  is  lost.  Wang  recom¬ 
mends  use  of  LU  6.2  for  users  that 
simply  want  to  gateway  to  Disoss, 
and  IDS  for  customers  who,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  want  to  be  able  to  use  one 
VS  to  log  on  to  a  remote  VS. 

Release  1.5  also  improves  upon 
Wang’s  Disoss  gateway  by  enabling 
users  of  either  transport  option  to 


send  a  256-character  message  to 
other  users  informing  them  of  filed 
documents.  Without  Disoss  distri¬ 
bution  services,  users  cannot  di¬ 
rectly  exchange  documents. 

Release  2.0  adds  Disoss  distribu¬ 
tion  services  to  both  LU  6.2  and 
IDS.  It  also  enables  users  to  ex¬ 
change  so-called  final  form  docu¬ 
ments,  a  lock-out  feature  that  pre¬ 
vents  document  editing.  Support  of 
Distribution  Services  will  enable 
Wang  users  to  directly  exchange 
documents  of  up  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  though  communica¬ 
tions  are  still  required  to  go 
through  an  IBM  host. 

Providing  Library  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  Services  distinguishes  Wang 
from  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and 
Data  General  Corp.,  its  two  prima¬ 
ry  competitors.  According  to 
George  Colony,  president  of  Forres¬ 
ter  Research,  Inc.,  a  research  firm 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  DEC  today 
only  supports  library  functions, 
while  DG  only  supports  distribu¬ 
tion  services. 

Wang  Office/Disoss  Gateway 
costs  $6,000  per  VS  for  gateway 
and  format  translation  software. 
LU  6.2  for  the  VS  will  cost  $3,000. 
IDS  costs  $20,000  for  the  host  resi¬ 
dent  software  component  and  $250 
per  VS.  An  additional  $1,000  fee  is 
required  for  the  gateway  enhance¬ 
ment  for  current  IDS  users. 

Enhancements  to  Wang  Office 
enable  customers  to  build  a  Wang 
Office  directory  that  incorporates 
Wang  users  with  Disoss  and  IBM 
Profs  users.  Companies  that  do  not 
want  to  add  all  Disoss  users  to  a 
Wang  Office  directory  —  which 
would  enable  documents  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  user  name  —  can  ad¬ 
dress  the  document  using  Disoss 
addresses  and  host  names. 

The  Wang/Profs  Gateway  im¬ 
proves  on  the  initial  product, 
which  began  shipping  in  January, 
by  adding  support  of  name  address¬ 
ing,  the  ability  to  exchange  docu¬ 
ments  and  mail  between  Wang  Of¬ 
fice  and  Profs  and  use  of  a  single 
VS  to  gateway  a  network  of  VS 
minicomputers  to  an  IBM  environ¬ 
ment.  Wang/Profs  Gateway  costs 
$2,000  for  the  VS  portion  of  the 
software  and  $20,000  for  the  main¬ 
frame.  It  will  be  available  in  July. 

The  concurrently  announced 
Wang  3270  VS  Logon  is  an  option 
for  IDS  that  enables  customers  to 
use  an  IBM  3278  terminal  to  access 
VS  applications.  This  limits  the 
need  for  duplicate  terminals  and 
enables  a  3278  user  to  access  Wang 
Office,  Disoss  and  Profs  from  the 
same  workstation.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  local  processing  capabilities, 
3278  users  cannot  use  Wang  word 
processing.  The  IBM  host  resident 
software  costs  $2,000. 

Wang’s  intention  to  support 
Snads  means  that  the  company  will 
have  to  build  to  IBM’s  PU  2.1,  the 
complement  to  LU  6.2.  Together, 
LU  6.2  and  PU  2.1  add  up  to  IBM’s 
Advanced  Program-to-Program 
Communications  (APPC).  APPC  en¬ 
ables  devices  within  a  hierarchical 
SNA  network  to  talk  as  peers  with¬ 
out  requiring  host  intervention. 
Snads  will  enable  a  Wang  VS  to 
communicate  with  an  IBM  System/ 
36  without  being  routed  through  a 
host,  said  Wang’s  Demko.L? 


TALK  TO  US  ABOUT 
COMMUNICATIONS 

SYSTEMS. 


Whether  the  system  is  Rolm,  Bell, 
Northern  Telecom,  or  any  other 
computer-controlled  telephone 
system,  Randolph  will  provide 
a  unique,  highly  flexible 
communications  lease  for  your 
company  as  we  have  already  done 
for  many  major  U.S.  corporations. 

Keep  pace  with  technology 
by  having  lease  flexibility,  lease/ 
purchase  your  cabling;  lease  and 
swap  out  your  handsets;  lease  and 
upgrade  your  central  switching  units 
as  your  needs  dictate. 

THE  UNBUNDLED  LEASE. 

The  structure  of  our  lease  provides  for 
maximum  flexibility  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  term.  By  having  separate  lease 
schedules  for  handsets,  central 


switching  and  cabling,  you  have  the 
option  to  buy,  extend  the  term  or 
terminate  any  or  all  of  these 
component  schedules  as  your  plans 
dictate  at  that  time. 

TWO  DECADES  OF 
HIGH-TECH  LEASING 
EXPERIENCE.  What  our  seasoned 
leasing  management  team  has  done 
since  1965  with  computers  they  are 
now  doing  with  communications 
systems. 


THE  RIGHT  CONNECTIONS. 

We’re  an  important  part  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  oldest  and  leading  financial 
institutions  .  .  .  the  Bank  of 
Boston.  With  the  Bank’s 
financial  capabilities  behind 
us,  Randolph  customers 
benefit  even  more  from  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  best 
high-tech  leasing  and 
financing  people  in  the 
United  States. 

GIVE  US  A  RING. 

Chances  are  we  can  solve  a 
lot  of  problems  for  you  and 
save  money  too.  Talk  to  Randolph  now 
about  your  communications  system. 

Call  800-243-5307. 

537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  06830 
203-661-4200  •  800-243-5307 

Randolph 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

A  MEMBER  Of  COMPUTER  0EAIERS  &  LESSORS  ASSOCIATION  RANDOLPH  COMPUTER  CORPORATION  A  subsidiary  of  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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NETWORK  WORLD 

A  number  of  Special  Sections  and  Product  Focus¬ 
es  are  scheduled  to  run  in  NETWORK  WORLD 
during  1986.  Each  of  these  features  will  focus  on 
one  aspect  of  the  computer  industry  and  give  our 
advertisers  a  chance  to  reach  a  more  select  audi¬ 
ence.  These  are  some  of  the  topics  the  features 
will  cover: 

Product  Focus 

*  June  16-  1 ,200  Bit/Sec  Modems 

*  July  21  -  T-1  Multiplexers 

*  Aug  1 8  -  Network  Management/Test 

Equipment 

*  Sept  1 5  -  Broadband  Local  Area  Networks 

*  Oct  20  -  Baseband  Local  Area  Networks 

*  Nov  1 7  -  Communications  Processors 

*  Dec  1 5  -  Communications  Software 

Special  Section 

*  July  7  -  Fiber  Optics 

*  Aug  4  -  ISDN 

*  Sept  1  -  Bypass 

*  Oct  6  -  Local  Area  Networks 

*  Nov  3  -  Micro  to  Mini  to  Mainframe  Connections 

*  Dec  1  -  Sate  of  the  Art  Users 

NETWORK  WORLD  publishes  every  Monday  with 
an  ad  deadline  of  5  days  prior  to  each  issue  date. 
The  issue  of  June  9th  will  be  closing  June  4th.  You 
may  send  in  copy  to  be  pubset  or  camera-ready 
material  (velox  or  negative)  via  the  mail.  We  pro¬ 
vide  telecopier  service  and  will  also  take  ads  over 
the  phone. 

Our  mailing  address  is 

NETWORK  WORLD 

Classified  Advertising 
Box  9171,  375  Cochituate  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Or  call  for  more  information  at: 

1-800-343-6474 

or,  in  Massachusetts,  (617)  879-0700 


BUY 

SELL 

SWAP 


TIME 

&  SERVICES 


LAN  WAN 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

CALL  CODEX 

Could  Anything  Be  Easier? 


Recognizing  the  demands  on  your  time  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  keeping  a  resume  current,  we've  made 
investigating  a  Codex  career  simple.  Any  weekday, 
simply  call  Jack  McCorkle  at  364  -2000,  Extension 
7549.  He's  anxious  to  talk  with  you  about  a  variety 
of  openings  in  our  Network  Management  Group. 

Long  a  leader  in  data  communications  hardware. 
Codex  Engineers  are  setting  the  pace  in  the  design 
and  implementation,  and  support  of  network  man¬ 
agement  control  systems  using  local  and  wide  area 
networks.  Of  particular  interest  is  our  current  gener¬ 
ation  LAN  manager,  an  IBM-PC  based  system. 

We're  also  heavily  involved  in  the  connectivity  and 
management  of  Wide  Area  Networks  with 
multiplexers,  modems  and  gateways. 

Some  data  communications  background  is  helpful, 
but  you  should  have  "C"  and  Assembly  language 
experience.  Software  engineers  with  PC,  Graphics  or 
Minicomputer  expertise  are  particularly  welcome. 

Engineering  positions  currently  available  cover  the 
spectrum,  from  Senior  to  Consulting  Engineers,-  as 
well  as  Project  Managers. 

Depending  upon  your  educational  background,  ex¬ 
perience  and  chosen  career  path,  we  have  what 
you're  looking  for. 

You'll  be  especially  impressed  by  our  outstanding 
benefits  and  compensation  packages  as  well  as  our 
commitment  to  maximizing  the  career  potential  of 
each  of  our  employees. 

There's  more  to  tell.  Call  Jack  McCorkle  at 
364-2000,  x7549  this  week  or  send  your  resume  to 
his  attention  at  Codex  Corporation,  Dept.  NW,  P.O. 
Box  507,  Canton,  MA  02021. 

Wo  are  an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer,  M/F/V/H. 


codex 


MOTOROLA 


“INTRODUCING  THE 
“SMDR  QWIK  CABLE” 

IT  IS  FAST!!! 

It  connects  in  SECONDS 

ANY  SMDR  PORT  to 
ANY  recording  or  printing  device. 

End  your  frustrations  with: 

-  Having  a  cable  that  won  t  work1 

-  Trying  to  find  a  "breakout"  box! 

-  Trying  to  find  "someone"  who  understands 

a  "breakout"  box! 

-  Trying  to  find  "someone"  who  understands 

"RS232!" 

-  Trying  to  find  "a  cable!" 

•  Building  a  cable  with  a  soldering  "iron! 

call  1-503-646-5321 
for  price  quotation. 


Telecom/  Datacom 
Management  Services 

Communications  Consulting 

•  Project  Planning/Management 

•  Strategic,  Planning 

•  Technology  Assessment 

Educational  Services 

•  Curriculum  Planning 

•  Course  Development/lnstruction 

Technical  Research  And  Writing 

'  Publication  Planning/Development 

•  Competitive  Product  Analysis 

•  Market  Place  Research 

Paul  F.  Kirvan  &  Assoc. 

P.O.  Box  604,  Turnersvilie,  NJ  08012 
(609)  228-7525 


Reminder: 

The  ICA  Wrap-Up  Issue 
Closes  June  4th 

For  more  information  on 
Classified  Advertising 
please  contact  Gina 
Ciampa  at  Network  World 
Advertising  Department 
1-800-343-6474  xtn  270 
or  in  Massachusetts 
(617)  879-0700 


Communications 
Software  Support 
Position 

Maintenance  programming  for 
DEC  to  IBM  communications  and 
telephone  support.  SNA  (3270/- 
3770/APPC)  HASP  and  3780  fa¬ 
miliarity  as  well  as  C  language  ex¬ 
perience  desired.  Excellent  cus¬ 
tomer  skills  a  must. 

Send  resume  to  Customer  Sup¬ 
port  Manager,  Software  Results, 
2887  Silver  Drive,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43211.(614)  267-2203 


More 

Career 

Announcements 

on  the 
next  page 
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Digital  has  what  the  world 
has  been  waiting  for... 
now. 
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NETWORK  SPECIALISTS  •  PROJECT  MANAGERS 


At  last. 

And  users  who  have  been  caught  up  in  the  computer  wars  agree— 
none  too  soon. 

At  last  there  is  complete  compatibility.  There’ll  be  no  more  sad 
songs  about  the  lack  of  harmony  in  the  computer  room. 

There’ll  be  no  tales  of  woe  about  having  to  ‘junk’  last  year’s  mini 
because  it  won’t  ‘work  with’  this  year’s  desktops. 

No  one  ever  again  has  to  tell  a  sad  story  about  systems  that  don’t 
speak  the  same  language,  or  lament  about  how  the  robots  on  the 
factory  floors  are  suffering  from  separation  anxiety. 

Because  Digital  is  here.  The  company  that  has  written  a  good  piece 
of  the  computer’s  history — is  making  history  again  with  the  only 
fully  compatible,  integrated  and  networked  family  of  computers 
spanning  the  range  from  individual  workstations  through  the 
powerful  VAX  8800 — all  with  the  same  VMS  operating  system. 

And  the  magic  word  is  ‘networked.’ 

Before  other  companies  realized  the  future  would  belong  to  those 
who  could  bring  about  a  technological  unity— we  had  a  strategy. 

Tie  it,  link  it,  make  ‘them’  work  together. 

Our  ability  to  network  computers  from  the  IBM  PC  in  accounting 
to  the  Wang  in  Warsaw  to  the  VAX  in  the  back  office  to  the  other 
VAX  on  the  factory  floor — allows  us— and  the  client  to  cope  with 
the  multi-vendor  realities. 

A  very  relieved  world  out  there  at  last  has  its  mini  talking  to  its 
micro — and  our  customers  have  made  our  Ethernet  networks  the 
most  widely  installed  in  the  world. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  In  a  word  ‘success.’ 

Winning  big. 

And  isn’t  that  what  it’s  all  about? 

Network  Specialists 

We’re  interested  in  talking  to  Network  Specialists  who  want  to  put  their 
ideas  to  work  in  the  real  world.  As  ‘the  expert’  in  networking  tech¬ 
nologies  you  will  consult  with  our  sales  teams  and  give  them  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  your  considerable  insight,  relating  it  to  specific  client  situations. 

You  will  get  directly  involved  in  presenting  Digital’s  network  archi¬ 
tecture  and  products  as  you  assess  and  solve  the  networking  problems 
of  some  of  the  country’s  most  visible  and  substantial  corporations. 

Opportunities  exist  for  Network  Specialists  with: 

•  a  college  degree  or  equivalent  and  a  minimum  of  5  years 
experience  in  networking 

•  expert  status  in  the  field  and  experience  developing  Digital  networks 

•  an  understanding  of  features/functions  of  DNA,  Internet  and 
Wide  Area  Networks. 


•  knowledge  of  complex— and  emerging— network  technologies  and 
competitor  products 

•  superior  interpersonal  and  oral  and  written  communications  skills 

•  business/ marketing  savvy 

Project  Managers 

We  also  have  openings  for  Project  Managers  with: 

•  a  college  degree  or  equivalent  and  a  minimum  of  3-5  years 
experience  in  consulting  and/or  2-3  years  in  project  leadership 

•  strong  technical  skills  in  network  communications  and  expertise  in 
system  integration  and  design 

•  a  broad  knowledge  of  Digital’s  products,  services  and  technologies 

•  exposure  to  state-of-the-art  project  management  and  software 
development  methodologies 

If  you  want  the  momentum,  success  and  the  fulfillment  that  comes 
with  an  association  with  a  truly  superior  technology,  Digital  has 
what  you  want . . .  now. 

Come  meet  with  us  during  our 

Hospitality  Suite 

Monday  through  Thursday 
June  2nd  -  5th,  10am  to  4pm 

Atlanta  Hilton  and  Towers 

27th  Floor-Concierge  Level 

For  opportunities  throughout  the  country. . . 
Call  404-257-2625  or  1-800-DEC-HIRE 

If  you  can’t  attend,  write  U.S.  Field  Employment  NP,  Dept.  0602 
NW,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  129  Parker  Street,  PK03-2/ C29, 
Maynard,  Massachusetts  01754. 

We  are  an  affirmative  action  employer. 

Digital  and  you...now. 
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Calendar 


June  1-6,  Atlanta  —  Telecom 
’86:  Telecommunications  -  A  Stra¬ 
tegic  Asset.  Contact:  Stephen 
Christie,  International  Communica¬ 
tions  Association,  Suite  710,  12750 
Merit,  Dallas,  Texas  75251. 

June  2-4,  Boston  —  Hands-On 
Network  Protocols:  An  Advanced 
Approach.  Contact:  American  In¬ 
stitute,  55  Main  St.,  Madison,  N.J. 
07940. 

June  3,  New  York  —  Telecom¬ 
munications  Equipment  and  Ser¬ 
vices  Selection.  Contact:  Datapro 
Research  Corp.,  1805  Underwood 
Blvd.,  Delran,  N.J.  08075. 

June  3-4,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
New  Light  on  Fiber  Optics:  Supply 
&  Demand  Heats  Up.  Contact:  Phil¬ 
lips  Publishing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose 
Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

June  4,  Bethesda,  Md.  —  Data 
Communications  for  the  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer:  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  to  Personal  Computer  and 
Personal  Computer  to  Mainframe 
Communications  in  One  Day.  Con¬ 
tact:  The  Institute  for  Advanced 
Computer  Education,  3233  K  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

June  5-6,  Orlando,  Fla.  —  Fiber 
Optics  in  Plain  English.  Also,  June 
25-26,  Hartford,  Conn.;  July  16-17, 
Los  Angeles;  Aug.  6-7,  Chicago. 
Contact:  R.  Skinner,  Clifford,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  51,  Bethel,  Vt.  05032. 

June  5-6,  Bethesda,  Md.  —  In¬ 
stalling  and  Using  the  IBM  Token 
Ring  Network  and  other  Personal 
Computer  Local-Area  Networks. 

Contact:  The  Institute  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Computer  Education,  3233 
K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

June  9-10,  Chicago  —  Comput- 
er-to-Computer:  The  Office  Prod¬ 
ucts  Industry  in  an  Electronic 
Age.  Contact:  Communications  De¬ 
partment,  National  Office  Products 
Association,  301  N.  Fairfax  St.,  Al¬ 
exandria,  Va.  22314. 

June  9-10,  Minneapolis  — 
Networking  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters.  Also,  June  11-12,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  June  16-17,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
June  18-19,  Milwaukee.  Contact: 
Center  for  Advanced  Professional 
Education,  1820  E.  Garry  St.,  Suite 
110,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

June  9-11,  Chicago  —  Network 
Management,  Control  and  Prob¬ 
lem  Determination.  Also,  Oct.  1-3, 
New  York;  Nov.  17-18,  San  Francis¬ 
co;  Dec.  10-12,  Boston.  Contact: 
Business  Communications  Review, 
950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
60521-2939. 

June  9-12,  Boston  —  Network 
Management/Technical  Control 
Conference  and  Exposition.  Con¬ 


tact:  Registration  Services,  CW/ 
Conference  Management  Group, 
Box  9171,  Framingham,  Mass. 
01701-9171.  . 

June  9-13,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — 
Reach  for  the  Top  in  St.  Louis  — 
23rd  Annual  Conference  and 
Technical  Exhibition.  Contact: 
Nancy  Montenegro,  American  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Hospital  Engineering,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60611. 

June  12-13,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — 
Data  Communications  and  Net¬ 
working  for  the  IBM  Personal 
Computer  XT/ AT  and  Other  Com¬ 
patibles.  Also,  July  10-11,  Balti¬ 
more;  July  24-25,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
July  28-29,  New  York;  Aug.  11-12, 
Boston.  Contact:  Software  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.,  8  Windsor  St.,  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  01810. 

June  16-17,  San  Francisco  — 
Transmission  Technologies:  Opti¬ 
cal  Fibers,  Coax  and  Wire.  Also, 
July  7-8,  Washington,  D.C.;  July 
10-11,  Chicago.  Contact:  Datapro 
Research  Corp.,  1805  Underwood 
Blvd.,  Delran,  N.J.  08075. 

June  16-18,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  Fundamentals  of  Telecom¬ 
munications:  Voice,  Data  and  Im¬ 
age.  Also,  June  24-26,  Phoenix; 
June  30-July  2,  St.  Louis;  July  8-10, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  July  22-24, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Contact: 
American  Institute,  55  Main  St., 
Madison,  N.J.  07940 

June  19-20,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  — 
Gartner  Group’s  Fourth  Annual 
IBM  Futures  Conference.  Contact: 
Ashley  Pearce,  Gartner  Group,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  10212,  Stamford,  Conn. 
06904. 

June  23-27,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

—  Managerial  Planning  for  the 
Security  and  Privacy  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Computer  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Systems.  Contact:  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  77 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Room  7-338, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 

June  25-27,  San  Francisco  — 
North  American  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Association/West.  Contact: 
North  American  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Association,  2000  M  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

July  14-16,  Chicago  —  Fiber- 
Optic  Communications.  Also,  Aug. 
6-8,  New  York;  Sept.  15-17,  San 
Francisco;  Oct.  20-22,  Boston;  Nov. 
3-5,  Chicago.  Contact:  Business 
Communications  Review,  950  York 
Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill.  60521-2939. 
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Snet  from  page  4 

O’Brien  said  the  company  views 
CEI  as  an  opportunity.  He  said  Snet 
would  sell  such  open  access  to  its 
networks  to  value-added  resellers, 
and  also  to  users  whose  premises- 
based  PBXs  have  the  ability  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  network  directly.  The  com¬ 
pany  would  be  selling  access 
through  its  ConnNet  packet  switch¬ 
ing  network,  O’Brien  said,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  its  backbone  voice  net¬ 
work. 

The  ConnNet  network  is  made 
up  of  ANP2520s,  packet  assem¬ 
blers/disassemblers  (PADs)  made 
by  Databit,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Sie¬ 
mens  Communications  Systems, 
Inc*,  which  are  configured  in  re¬ 
mote  locations  across  the  network 
area.  These  PADs  are  connected 
into  the  network  nodes,  located  in 
Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Stam¬ 
ford,  over  digital  facilities. 

Users  of  Snet’s  new  3270/SNA 
protocol  conversion  service  would 
access  the  network  through  the 
ANP2520s  where  the  protocol  con¬ 
version  to  X.25  would  be  done,  and 
the  signal  sent  to  the  core  Snet  net¬ 
work  for  routing  to  its  final  desti¬ 
nation.  Under  this  scenario,  only 
transport  over  the  core  Snet  net¬ 
work  is  tariffed.  U 


Supreme  Court  from  page  1 

agencies  to  set  rates.  The  FCC  had 
implemented  accelerated  schedules 
for  equipment  used  in  both  inter¬ 
state  and  intrastate  service  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  the  deployment 
of  advanced  technology  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  network.  The  five-to-two  court 
decision  was  a  rude  awakening  for 
the  FCC  and  seems  to  rein  in  the 
agency  effectively  and  reaffirm 
state  authority  to  regulate  tele¬ 
phone  companies  in  the  area  of  de¬ 
preciation. 

The  ruling  could  have  repercus¬ 
sions  in  areas  beyond  depreciation 
rules.  The  FCC  recently  said  it,  not 
the  states,  has  authority  over 
whether  regional  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  are  allowed  to  diversify  into 
new  businesses. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  last  week 
disagreed  with  that  view.  The 
court  made  it  clear  that  while  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  gives 
the  FCC  broad  authority  to  regu¬ 
late  “interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  wire  and  radio  communi¬ 
cation,”  it  does  not  give  the  FCC 
“jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
charges,  classifications  or  regula¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  intrastate 
communications  service.” 

According  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
federal  law  bars  the  FCC  from 
“preemption  of  state  regulation 
over  depreciation  of  dual  jurisdic¬ 
tion  property  [equipment  used  for 
both  intra-  and  interstate  service] 
for  intrastate  rate-making  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  Court  upheld  states’  author¬ 
ity  to  determine  telephone  compa¬ 
ny  depreciation  rates  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  parts  of  equipment  used 
solely  in  providing  intrastate  ser¬ 
vice.  Depreciation  rates  for  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  local  phone  service 
will  be  determined  on  a  state-by- 
state  basis  as  a  result  of  the  ruling. 

The  FCC  preempted  state  au¬ 
thority  over  depreciation  allow- 


Ztel  from  page  6 

state  was  dissatisfied  with  the  250- 
line  switch,  so  US  West  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  replaced  it  with  a 
Neax  2400,  made  by  NEC  Corp.  The 
regional  Bell  operating  company 
subsidiary  subsequently  dropped 
the  Ztel  product  line. 

According  to  Jorgensen,  the 
state  of  Utah  has  a  “long-term  mas¬ 
ter  plan  that  calls  for  integrating 
some  10  buildings  into  a  [single] 
network.”  He  said  the  state  sought 
“a  temporary  jsystem  on  monthly 
rental  and  low  bid,”  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  which  has  moved 
into  a  new  building  here. 

Jorgensen  explained  that  at  the 
time  the  bids  were  sought,  the  leg¬ 
islative  moratorium  precluded  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  system,  so  a  tempo¬ 
rary  solution  was  in  order.  The 
state  has  been  using  Centrex  ser¬ 
vice  and,  according  to  Jorgensen,  is 
still  considering  the  use  of  both 
central-office-based  systems  and 
premises-based  network  systems  in 
its  overall  network  planning. 

The  two-cabinet,  763-line  Ztel 
5400  system  the  state  selected  is 
capable  of  data  transmission  but 
carries  only  voice  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Jorgensen  said. 
Data  will  be  run  through  the  switch 


ances  when  it  changed  federal  de¬ 
preciation  rules  in  1980  and  1981 
to  allow  for  faster  depreciation. 
The  FCC  accelerated  the  rate  at 
which  all  telephone  companies  de¬ 
preciate  capital  equipment  to  spur 
innovation  and  competition. 

Under  the  FCC’s  accelerated  de¬ 
preciation  philosophy,  a  telephone 
company  could  more  easily  justify 
the  expense  of  new  equipment  by 
being  able  to  depreciate  the  old 
physical  plant  at  a  faster  rate  than 
in  the  former  noncompetitive  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  cost  of  this  acceler¬ 
ated  depreciation  was  in  turn 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

But  some  states  balked  at  the 
FCC’s  exercise  of  authority  over 
them.  The  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  the  case.  It  was 
joined  by  26  private  telephone  com¬ 
panies  and  23  state  public  utility 
commissions  that  petitioned  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  this  matter. 

Observers  estimate  that  75%  of  a 
telephone  company  physical  plant 
is  used  for  intrastate  service.  This 
includes  equipment  owned  and 
used  by  AT&T,  the  Bell  operating 
companies  and  the  host  of  other 
smaller  telephone  companies.  Thus, 
75%  of  equipment  will  fall  under 
state-defined  depreciation  sched¬ 
ules  and  25%  under  FCC  rules. 

FCC  Chairman  Mark  Fowler  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
saying,  “This  is  a  case  where  the 
FCC  called  collect,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  charges.  We  are 
disappointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  which  limits  our  author¬ 
ity  to  craft  depreciation  rules. 
Since  state-of-the-art  depreciation 
is  key  to  creating  an  information 
age  telephone  network,  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  a  legal  setback.” 

Fowler  went  on  to  say,  “At  the 
same  time,  I  am  confident  the  FCC 
can  stay  its  pro-competition 
course. ”□ 


on  a  test  basis,  he  added.  Ztel  con¬ 
tinues  to  promote  the  PNX  as  an 
“advanced  integrated  voice  and 
data  PBX  system.” 

Last  year,  Ztel  filed  for  reorgani¬ 
zation  under  Chapter  1 1  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bankruptcy  Act.  Since  then, 
both  Ztel  and  Skaggs  Telephone 
Corp.  of  Murray,  Utah,  which  took 
over  as  a  Ztel  agent  on  the  West 
Coast  after  US  West  dropped  the 
company,  “performed  very  well  on 
bid,”  Jorgensen  said. 

Ztel  announced  PNX  upgrades, 
including: 

■  An  account  or  authorization  code 
that  allows  users  to  associate  calls 
with  specific  accounts  for  billing. 

■  A  voice  processing,  storage  and 
messaging  peripheral  for  the  5300 
and  5400.  Users  may  create,  save, 
retrieve  and  delete  voice  files. 

■  Number  of  tenant  partitions  ex¬ 
panded  from  12  to  64. 

■  Double  the  number  of  CRT-based 
attendant  consoles  supported  on  all 
PNX  systems.  □ 


Reorganization  from  page  5 
will  report  to  Randall  L.  Tobias, 
who  is  to  become  vice-chairman  of 
AT&T  on  Sept.  1. 

Questions  remain  as  to  how 
AT&T  will  appropriate  account  re¬ 
sponsibilities  between  the  Business 
Markets  Group  and  the  General 
Markets  group.  According  to  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman,  a  task  force 
formed  in  February  and  headed  by 
Robert  J.  Casale,  an  AT&T  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  vice-president,  and 
Gus  Blanchard,  an  AT&T  Commu¬ 
nications  executive,  is  studying 
how  best  to  combine  the  two  cus¬ 
tomer  bases  and  appropriate  ac¬ 
counts  among  the  new  market 
groups. 

The  company  said  that  of  AT&T 
Communications’  seven  million 
business  customers  and  the  AT&T 
Information  Systems  customer  base 
of  users,  only  200  large  business  ac¬ 
counts  are  currently  served  by  both 
subsidiaries. 

The  task  force  is  “still  studying 
how  we  would  serve  those  largest 
customers,”  the  spokesman  said, 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Tobias 
last  week  said  that,  while  he  “ex¬ 
pects  some  efficiencies  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization,”  he  doesn’t  “foresee 
major  layoffs  resulting  from  these 
moves.”  □ 


Skynet  from  page  2 
same  spare  transponders  also  back 
up  AT&T’s  service.  If  the  failure  in¬ 
volved  the  spare  capacity  and  the 
protected  transponder  space,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  AT&T  users 
would  be  bumped. 

“We  do  have  the  contractual, 
right  to  use  preemptible  transpon¬ 
ders  to  restore  service  to  a  custom¬ 
er  leasing  a  protected  transpon¬ 
der,”  Lewis  added. 

Savatiel  said  the  roughly  100% 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  transpon¬ 
ders  AT&T  will  lease  from  RCA 
Americom  in  1989  has  already  been 
figured  into  the  price  users  will  pay 
for  five-  and  seven-year  fixed  rate 
service  contracts. 

But  users  signing  three-year  ser¬ 
vice  contracts  may  find  that  the 
cost  for  the  service  will  be  raised. □ 


Motel  6  from  page  6 
had  been  made. 

When  AT&T’s  board  of  directors 
last  week  voted  to  appoint  Randall 
L.  Tobias  to  head  both  AT&T  Com¬ 
munications  and  AT&T  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  the  company  official¬ 
ly  signaled  its  intention  to  unite 
these  two  subsidiaries  into  one 
marketing  organization.  Later  re¬ 
marks  by  new  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  James  Olson  con¬ 
firmed  this  intention. 

In  February,  AT&T  assigned 
Robert  Casale,  a  vice-president  for 
AT&T  Information  Systems,  and 
Gus  Blanchard,  from  AT&T  Com¬ 
munications,  to  study  how  AT&T 
might  best  organize  joint  marketing 
efforts  when  regulatory  restric¬ 
tions  were  removed.  Among  other 
things,  the  study  concluded  the  two 
subsidiaries  share  and  individually 
serve  at  least  200  of  their  largest 
business  customers. 

According  to  an  AT&T  spokes¬ 
man,  although  it  is  now  free  to  act 
as  one  company,  it  hasn’t  yet  devel¬ 
oped  procedures  to  guide  such  joint 
activities.  The  Motel  6  deal,  howev¬ 
er,  appears  to  illustrate  how  the 
two  subsidiaries  are  currently  ap¬ 
proaching  large  account  situations. 

Motel  6,  a  discount  motel  chain 
with  a  reported  30%  share  in  its 
market  segment,  has  locations 
throughout  the  U.S.  in  major  cities 
as  well  as  rural  areas.  According  to 
Elser,  a  key  consideration  in  the 
motel  chain’s  decision  to  award  the 
business  to  AT&T  was  its  ability  to 
provide  jointly  both  equipment  and 
services,  as  well  as  the  company’s 
nationwide  presence. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  motel 
chain  began  a  campaign  to  attract 
more  business  and  opted  to  add 
telephone  service  in  its  more  than 
45,000  rooms.  At  that  time,  the 
company  issued  a  request  for  pro¬ 
posals  (RFP)  to  provide  the  switch¬ 
ing  and  station  hardware.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Joseph  McCarthy,  president 
of  the  motel  chain,  six  vendors  re¬ 
ceived  the  RFPs.  He  declined  to 
identify  the  vendors. 

McCarthy  said  that  the  company 
subsequently  issued  a  separate  RFP 
for  long-distance  service  to  AT&T 
Communications  and  “the  two  oth¬ 
er  major  carriers,”  which  he  de¬ 
clined  to  name.  According  to  Elser 
and  Dolan,  the  two  AT&T  subsid¬ 
iaries  began  collaborating  on  the 
deal  at  this  time,  over  a  year  ago. 

Regulatory  restrictions  on  joint 
marketing  by  AT&T  Information 
Systems  and  AT&T  Communica¬ 
tions  would  not  prevent  the  organi¬ 
zations  from  working  together  at 
the  request  of  a  customer,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  AT&T  Communications 
said.  In  issuing  the  RFP  to  both 
AT&T  Information  Systems  and 
AT&T  Communications,  Motel  6  ef¬ 
fected  such  a  request,  the  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

According  to  Elser,  AT&T  bid 
several  different  prices  for  the 
hardware  contract,  as  well  as  dif¬ 
ferent  warranty  and  maintenance 
options.  Pricing  options  that  were 
bid  were  formulated  by  an  AT&T 
team  made  up  of  financial  staff  at 
AT&T  Information  Systems  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as 
sales  and  marketing  staff  at  the  re¬ 
gional  office  here,  he  said.O 
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►  PRODUCT  REVIEW 

Small  PBXs:  To  integrate 
or  not  to  integrate 


BY  JOHN  J.  HUNTER 

Contributing  Writer 


Many  network  managers  are  in¬ 
trigued  by  integrated  digital  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchanges  —  units 
that  can  combine  digitized  voice 
and  data  inputs  over  standard 
twisted-pair  telephone  lines.  After 
all,  it’s  hard  to  argue  the  value  of  a 
product  that  performs  the  func¬ 
tions  of  separate  analog  and  data 
PBXs. 

However,  there  is  always  the 
question  of  trade-offs.  Rarely  can  a 
multifunction  unit  provide  the 
same  level  of  service  and  sophisti¬ 
cation  as  a  dedicated  unit. 

The  more  expensive  digital  PBXs 
do  an  equally  good  job  with  voice 
and  data.  But  what  about  the  small¬ 
er,  less  expensive  units  —  the  ones 
targeted  at  companies  with  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  lines?  Can  they 
provide  high-quality  voice  and 
data  services,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  stay  with  the  current  voice  sys¬ 
tem  and  use  a  data  PBX  to  handle 
data  requirements?  To  find  out, 
let’s  compare  a  highly  acclaimed 
data  switch,  Equinox  Systems, 
Inc.’s  DS-5  Data  PBX,  with  a  much- 
touted  voice-data  switch,  the  Te¬ 
lenova  1  Digital  PBX  from  Telen¬ 
ova,  Inc. 

The  DS-5  is  a  data-only  PBX  that 
uses  time-division  switching  to  car¬ 
ry  out  terminal  requests.  Data  is 
transferred  over  a  backplane  that 
has  a  data-handling  capacity  of 
12M  bit/sec. 

A  basic  DS-5  can  handle  up  to 
120  lines.  Equinox  allows  the  chan¬ 
nel-handling  facility  to  be  extended 
up  to  1,320  lines  by  the  addition  of 
local  multiplexers  and  a  channel 
expansion  unit.  Two  local  multi¬ 
plexers  are  offered,  the  LM-8  and 
LM-48.  Both  are  time-division  units 
and  connect  the  DS-5  via  multiplex¬ 
er  boards  that  fit  into  channel-card 
slots  in  the  PBX. 

The  LM-48  and  its  accompanying 
multiplexer  board  accommodates 
48  input  channels,  and  the  LM-8 
provides  eight  channels.  Using  mul¬ 
tiplexers,  the  DS-5  can  be  config¬ 
ured  with  up  to  960  channels.  For 
those  requiring  greater  capacity, 
there  is  the  EX-19  expansion  unit. 
This  unit  offers  an  additional  19 
channel  card  slots,  but  uses  two  for 
control  cards  linking  the  expansion 
unit  to  the  DS-5.  The  combination 
of  a  fully  configured  DS-5  and  EX- 
19  increases  the  channel-handling 
capacity  of  the  unit  to  1,320  lines. 

The  Telenova  1,  by  contrast, 
handles  up  to  240  lines  and  has  no 
such  expansion  facilities.  The  DS-5 
supports  asynchronous  inputs  at 
speeds  up  to  9.6K  bit/sec,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  19. 2K  bit/sec  for  Telen¬ 
ova.  According  to  Equinox,  a  19. 2K 
bit/sec  facility  will  be  available  lat¬ 
er  this  year,  and  a  38. 4K  bit/sec  fa¬ 


cility  is  in  the  works.  Both  Equinox 
and  Telenova  input  channels  have 
an  automatic  baud-recognition  fa¬ 
cility  to  handle  dial-in  terminals. 
The  DS-5,  however,  tops  out  at 
9.6K  bit/sec,  compared  with  19. 2K 
bit/sec  for  the  Telenova. 

Equinox  is  alsb  developing  a  syn¬ 
chronous  data-handling  facility 
that  will  accommodate  all  standard 
speeds  up  to  56K  bit/sec.  This, 
however,  is  still  short  of  Telenova’s 
64K  bit/sec  facility,  also  due  out  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  DS-5  doesn’t  allow  users  to 
make  a  permanent  connection  be¬ 
tween  a  terminal  and  a  port.  This 
feature,  called  nail-up,  is  very 
handy  for  servicing  devices  such  as 
printers,  which  have  no  keyboards 
and,  therefore,  no  way  of  logging 
on  or  off.  Equinox  is  working  on  a 
nail-up  facility  and  will  release  it 
sometime  this  year.  Telenova  has  it 
now. 

Both  the  DS-5  and  Telenova  1 
use  a  central  control  unit  that  holds 
control  logic  and  line-interface 
boards.  The  DS-5  line  boards  con¬ 
nect  terminals  to  computer  ports, 
and  each  board  accommodates  24 
lines.  DS-5  line  boards  are  available 
with  RS-232-C,  current-loop  and 
long-distance  interfaces.  The  latter 
is  a  modified  RS-422  that  handles 
both  RS-232-C  and  RS-422  inter¬ 
faces  and  allows  terminals  to  be 
located  up  to  5,000  feet  from  the 
PBX  without  a  line  driver.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  RS-232-C  limits  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  50  feet.  Telenova  supports 
the  RS-232-C  only. 

The  DS-5  provides  excellent  port 
contention  and  restriction  facili¬ 
ties.  In  normal  operation,  any  ter¬ 
minal  can  contend  for  any  port  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  If  the 
port  is  busy,  the  user  is  notified 
and  has  the  option  of  being  placed 
in  a  queue  or  logging  off.  Queued 
users  are  notified  of  the  number  of 
users  ahead  of  them  and  can  re¬ 
quest  that  the  'system  operator 
move  them  to  the  head  of  the 
queue. 

The  Telenova  l’s  port-queuing 
technique  is  definitely  a  weak 
point.  Although  some  users  can  be 
queued  to  a  busy  port,  they  are  not 
told  of  their  position,  nor  can  they 
request  to  be  moved  up.  To  do  port 
queuing,  Telenova  requires  that 
the  terminal  be  connected  to  the 
station  set  via  a  data  adapter 
board.  The  station  set’s  LCD  panel 
—  not  the  screen  —  indicates  when 
the  port  is  busy,  and  the  call-back 
feature  informs  the  user  when  the 
port  is  free.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  scheme  is  that  a  digital  station 
set  must  be  used  for  each  terminal, 
increasing  the  overall  system  cost. 

The  port  restriction  facilities 
used  by  the  two  vendors  are  identi¬ 
cal.  Each  uses  terminal  passwords 
that  bar  unauthorized  users  from 


logging  on  and  keep  them  from  ac¬ 
cessing  certain  terminals.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  both  PBXs  allow  users  to  be 
assigned  to  groups  that  can  access 
only  certain  ports. 

The  Telenova  1  handles  voice 
through  a  unit  that  incorporates  a 
keyboard  and  telephone  handset, 
called  the  Telenova  Station  Set, 
which  digitizes  the  analog  voice  in¬ 
put.  Digital  inputs  from  terminals, 
personal  computers  and  other  de¬ 
vices  are  accommodated  via  a  digi¬ 
tal  interface  that  either  plugs  into 
the  station  set  or  fits  into  the  cen¬ 
tral  control  unit. 

Telenova  has  done  a  first-rate 
job  with  the  Telenova  Station  Set. 
The  unit  has  only  25  keys,  includ¬ 
ing  the  12-button  dial  pad.  Five  of 
the  keys  are  dynamic  softkeys,  and 
eight  are  fixed  function  and  fea¬ 
ture  keys.  It  also  includes  a  40- 
character  LCD  that  provides  mes¬ 
sages  and  system  prompts  to  the 
user.  A  majority  of  the  feature  keys 
are  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
display  to  provide  a  menu-driven 
feature  activation. 

Users  can  be  prompted  on  the 
use  of  each  key,  instead  of  being  re¬ 
quired  to  memorize  them.  The  five 
softkeys  are  defined  as  the  need 
arises.  For  example,  the  display 
could  indicate  Call  Waiting,  and  the 
user  would  activate  it  with  a  soft- 
key.  This  same  key  could  be  used 
later  to  activate  a  call  conference. 

Simultaneous  transfer  of  voice 
and  data  over  a  standard  twisted¬ 
pair  telephone  line  is  a  standard 
feature  of  the  Telenova  1.  In  this 
type  of  transfer,  64K  bit/sec  is  allo¬ 
cated  for  data,  64K  bit/sec  for 
voice  and  16K  bit/sec  for  signaling 
and  control.  If  this  sounds  like  the 
2B-plus-D-channel  format  used 
with  integrated  services  digital 
networks,  you’re  right.  According 
to  the  vendor,  North  American 
ISDN  standards  are  embedded 
within  the  architecture  of  this 
PBX.  However,  users  that  intend  to 
communicate  with  Europe  should  be 
aware  that  ISDN  implementations 
there  may  differ  significantly. 

The  usual  PBX  features,  such  as 
station  hunting,  call  pickup  groups, 
least-cost  routing  and  area-code  re¬ 
striction,  are  standard  with  Telen¬ 
ova  1.  Its  innovative  station  sets 
can  display  the  internal  station 
user  name  rather  than  the  number, 
thereby  allowing  a  called  party  to 
quickly  identify  the  caller.  Queued 
calls  are  also  identified  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  Telenova  1  also  uses 
speed-dial  directories  that  allow 
users  to  scroll  by  name  until  the  de¬ 
sired  name  and  number  are  found. 

The  Telenova  1  uses  two  back¬ 
plane  buses.  The  circuit  bus  has  an 
18M  bit/sec  capacity  and  carries 
data  and  voice;  the  transaction  bus 
has  a  670K  bit/sec  capacity  and 
carries  signaling  and  control  infor¬ 


mation.  Transmission  slots  on  the 
circuit  bus  are  allocated  in  9K  bit/ 
sec  increments  up  to  the  entire  18M 
bit/sec  capacity.  These  increments 
consist  of  8K  bit/sec  for  voice  and 
data  and  IK  bit/sec  for  in-band  su¬ 
pervisory  signaling. 

For  voice  inputs,  Telenova  uses 
the  pulse-code  modulation  tech¬ 
nique  that  quantizes  at  64K  bit/sec. 
Within  the  PBX,  a  72K  bit/sec 
channel  is  allocated,  consisting  of 
64K  for  the  quantized  voice  input 
and  8K  bit/sec  for  in-band  signal¬ 
ing. 

The  voice  quantization  tech¬ 
nique  uses  the  popular  pulse-code 
modulation  scheme,  yet  the  prod¬ 
uct  can  easily  handle  the  newer 
techniques  such  as  adaptive  pulse- 
code  modulation,  which  AT&T 
Communications,  Inc.  will  eventu¬ 
ally  require  for  voice  channels  op¬ 
erating  over  its  Accunet  T1.5  and 
Digital  Access  and  Crossconnect 
System  (Dacs)  services. 

With  a  product  that  is  so  heavily 
oriented  toward  voice,  one  would 
expect  the  data  end  to  be  a  little 
weak.  This  is  not  the  case,  howev¬ 
er.  The  Telenova  1  currently  sup¬ 
ports  asynchronous  data  to  19.2K 
bit/sec,  and  64K  bit/sec  synchro¬ 
nous  capability  and  T-l  support  are 
scheduled  for  release  later  this 
year.  The  T-l  link  will  conform  to 
the  DS-1  format  and  will  meet  the 
D4  and  extended  superframe  mes¬ 
sage-framing  formats,  making  the 
PBX  suitable  for  connection  to 
AT&T’s  Accunet  T1.5  and  Dacs. 

Equinox  charges  $1,500  for  the 
DS-5  Central  Unit,  which  contains 
the  power  supply  and  eight  slots 
for  control  cards  and  line  interface 
boards.  The  Control  Logic  is  priced 
at  $3,900,  and  the  line  boards  run 
from  $1,800  to  $2,400.  Because 
each  of  these  boards  accommodates 
24  lines,  the  per-line  cost  for  a  basic 
DS-5  will  run  between  $300  and 
$325.  Telenova  could  not  furnish  a 
price  list  because  it  sells  through 
third-party  sources. 

The  company  estimates  that  a 
typical  system  will  cost  between 
$700  and  $1,000  per  line,  including 
the  Telenova  Station  Set  units. 

The  Telenova  1  turns  out  to  be  a 
potent  product  for  either  voice  or 
data  applications.  Its  data-han¬ 
dling  facilities  are  excellent  as  far 
as  speed  ranges  are  concerned,  but 
the  port-queuing  technique  needs 
work.  Another  area  that  needs  im¬ 
provement  is  the  system’s  expand¬ 
ability.  An  upper  limit  of  240  lines 
is  too  small  for  a  PBX  with  this 
much  power. 

The  Equinox  DS-5,  overall,  does 
a  fine  job  in  handling  data  switch¬ 
ing.  However,  it’s  surprising  that  a 
product  designed  only  for  data  cur-, 
rently  does  not  support  T-l  links 
and  has  a  9.6K  bit/sec  asynchro¬ 
nous  data  limitation. □ 


The  Right  System:  ITT  3100  Voice/Data  PABX 


If  yours  is  a  growing  company  you 
need  a  telephone  system  with  growth 
capability  built  right  into  it: 

The  ITT  System  3100  Voice/Data 
PABX. 

The  entire  system  is  modular.  Which 
allows  it  to  grow  with  remarkable  cost 
efficiency.  Now  and  in  the  future.  You 
see,  while  you  grow,  you  just  keep 
adding  on  to  your  original  equipment 
instead  of  replacing  it. 

Start  small,  grow  big 

You  can  start  with  as  few  as  20 
telephone  lines  and  grow  up  to  384. 
You  can  add  on  as  little  as  one  phone 
at  a  time  or  as  many  as  you  need. 

The  ITT  System  3100  not  only 
communicates  voice,  it  can  be 
programmed  to  communicate  data 
from  one  work  station  to  another,  to 
computers,  word  processors,  high 


speed  printers  and  electronic  mail 


systems.  So  it’s  not  only  expandable  in 
terms  of  telephones  and  lines,  but  it’s 
also  expandable  in  functions.  And,  it’s 
all  so  remarkably  easy  to  use. 

It’s  for  now  and  the  future 

Simply  stated,  it  can  easily  handle  the 
complex  voice  requirements  you  have 
now  plus  the  rapidly  developing  data 
communications  capability  you’re  sure 
to  need  in  the  future. 


What  system  in  its  category  is 
equipped  to  do  so  much,  so 
economically?  More  than  6,000 
companies  all  across  America  have 
answered  by  buying  the  cost-efficient 
ITT  System  3100.  They  all  find  it 
comforting  to  know  too,  that  we  have 
a  national  service  organization  they 
can  call  on  should  the  need  ever  arise. 
And  behind  that,  there’s  an  R&D 
organization  that's  made  ITT  a  world 
leader  in  telecommunications. 

The  only  way  to  grow 

Why  take  chances?  Get  the  right  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  start:  ITT  System  3100.™ 


For  more  information,  call  toll-free: 
1-800-922-0184,  Operator  #1. 

Or  write-.  ITT,  Business  &  Consumer  Communications 
Division,  6131  Falls  of  the  Neuse  Road,  Dept.  CC-6, 
Raleigh,  NC  27609. In  Canada,  call:  1-519-821-2000. 
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The  best  way 
to  save  the  hidden 
costs  of  expanding 
your  computer  system 


Each  time  you  expand  a  computer  system,  you  pay  hidden  costs. 

Because  in  most  cases,  expansion  doesn’t  just  mean  buying  a  new  computer.  It  also 
means  buying  all  new  software.  And  spending  thousands  of  hours  retraining  staff  and 
rewriting  the  software  your  company  litis  developed  over  the  years. 

These  hidden  costs  typically  represent  over  50%  of  data  processing  expenditures. 

Not  so  with  Digital.  We  keep  costs  down  by'  offering  die  broadest  range  of  compatible 
systems  available.  From  our  small-scale  MicroVAX™  computers  to  our  highperformance 
VAX'"  computers. 

And  because  our  entire  range  of  \AX  systems  runs  die  same  software,  you  only'  buy 
( >r  develop  software  applications  once.  Which  saves  you  thousands  of  dollars  in  software 
investment.  And  thousands  of  hours  in  software  development.  For  applications  as  diverse 
as  factory  automation,  office  automation,  engineering  design,  and  scientific  research. 

What’s  more,  our  architecture  and  networking  standards  will  never  become  obsolete. 
Programs  for  our  fiist  VAX  computer  still  run  unchanged  on  our  very  latest  VAX  8000  series. 
And  widi  our  Ethernet  networks,  and  commitment  to  industry7  standards,  your  previous 
computer  investments  remain  useful  parts  of  your  system  each  time  you  upgrade  or  expand. 

Let  us  show'  you  Digital’s  systems  in  action  at  a  company 
near  you.  Or  at  one  of  our  22  Digital  Applications  Centers  for 
Technology7  Simply  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office.  And  we’ll 
show7  you  how  to  save  die  hidden  costs  of  your  next  system 
expansion. 
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